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In this Volume the Compi'ers have brought together in a handy form a large 
number of Offices for use on various occasions. Many of these Offices have been 
in use in various dioceses by permission of the Bishops, but have hitherto never 
appeared in volume form. The Appendix of over 60 pages contains Prayers and 
Intercessions for several occasions, Ascriptions for priests and deacons, Collects 
for the canonical hours and various formule of worship. It also contains rules 
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The Jewansa Human Sacrifice 


By HERMANN L, STRACK, D.D., Ph.D., Regius Professor of Theology 
at the University of Berlin. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt __... 10s. net, 
Post free from the Publishers, 10s. 6d. 

The main intention of the Author is to dispose finally of the 
oft-repeated accusation of ritual murder made against the Jews in 
various countries. Although in England we hear little of .such 
terrible accusations, there can be no doubt that in many countries 
in the East, as well as in some European countries—notably 
Germany and Russia—a belief still lingers that human beings are 
tortured and sacrificed, and that their blood is employed in cere- 
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“SCORPIO. 


59 
ete ee 0 Oe fat Ged dad 2 Dard ond Ge 
bitter. Indeed, be asbures us that be has come to the conclusion that you can 


By J. A. CHALONER 


pay; 


put a wicked man ‘ to sleep ’ with op geetet in ey, Sa Be mend ag Seta es old their corsets creak ; 
a ts his opponent to sleep with a finished blow. And not only slightest glance would fright a horse ; 
Mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetorial fist, but he be- Ghouls—when they speak one hears the grave- sq — 
lieves also in whips and for the cover of his book is decorated with an Their escorts parvenus of feature coarse. 
angry-looking seven- scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio.’ A rich array of Luxury and Vice ! 
So that when we look to fair page itself we know what to expect. Nor are But, spite of them, the music’s very nice.” 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner to the opera. Being a good poet, he “ Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance. 


patiotdy wetien a sonest ahest bs the which, however, he calls ‘ The 's 
Horseshoe. 


we 
We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may concern :— sentimental point of view, but it has points. . 
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* A fecund t for a on that line about the corsets, and the last a tour de in its wa 
Rich as da’s mine in et ee teeny It is only fair te Mr. : 
t - "d “ horse-shoe ” at th’ Opera, to add that not ail his sonnets are concerned with back-fla 6°04 
Replete with hags and matrons fair ! of them show the tenderer emotions to a poet. We like him best, how- 
vo array, ever, in his character as metrical + « His book is well worth 
dread to face ! possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 
Figurativel we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner forward as the champion of and with the 
eects joe LS L. upon the point of the jaw of Mr. GB. SHAW, owing to the lntiors rm mee dryer am tytn Le mer . 
(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to Patuerro Parss, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina. U.S.A.) ° 
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THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN; 1909 MODEL 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate thet their pens are the very best, and have the 


largest sale, that no better article can be produced, 
They offer, as an advertisement, the half-guinea 2 /6 


Diamond Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Medel, for 2/6 each. 


This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium TI making it practically everlasting, smooth, soft, and easy writing, 
iow of ink, and al! the latest se aienone 


and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and ao to regulate the 
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ey ye to be ; 
It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a moment—a press, a filli—and every part is ame for twe years. The 
Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium pointed, and will last for , and improves in use. Fine, Medium, B or J points can pe aad. 
This Marvellous iting Pen, worth 15/- 5 6 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each. / 
It deserves to be popular, and is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and will be returned if not 
~ satisfied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, Messrs. MYNART 
ae a, en nn z (Agents wanted.) © 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


We do not think it worth while to devote any space 
to a detailed examination of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget. It is exactly the sort of Budget which might 
have been conceived by a draper’s assistant who had 
been for many years a victim of the “‘living-in 
system.’’ In the case of the Licensing Bill and the 
last three successive Education Bills introduced by this 
Government of mischievous lunatics we recorded our 
conviction, as their details became known, that they 
had not the smallest chance of becoming law, and+the 
have now all been definitely consigned to the rubbish 
heap. Mr. George’s Budget will go to join them, and 
before many months are over Mr. George will be con- 
sidering the advisability of once more devoting bis 
energies and his massive intellect to the solicitoring 
business of the firm of Messrs. Lloyd George, Roberts 
and Co., of which he has been for so long a dis- 
tinguished ornament. By that time he will have 
qualified for the pension for which his soul pants, and 
his proposals to smash up the Constitution of the 
country, to ruin her trade and to pauperise her popula- 
tion, will be looked back on merely as a bad joke. 
Meanwhile, those who have money lying idle cannot 
do better than to invest it in land, in breweries, and in 
all the industrial and commercial securities which 
would be ruined if the little Welsh attorney’s proposals 
had om serious chance of being carried into effect. 
All such securities have gone down in value owing to 
the failure of most people to realise that these wild-cat 
schemes constitute the last card played by a desperate 
and defeated party on the eve of dissolution, and fore- 
doomed to complete annihilation at the polls. Conse- 
quently now is the time for anyone who has money to 
invest, and who does not believe that the whole 
country, including the House of Lords, has gone stark 
staring mad, to buy them for all he is worth. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s breakdown in the middle 
of his Budget speech, and his pathetic wails for milk to 
sustain his flagging efforts, suggests that the most 
pressing need of the moment is not Dreadnoughts for 
the Navy but pap-boats for His Majesty’s Ministers. 


It is nothing less than scandalous that the Unionist 
party should have been robbed of a great victory at 
Sheffield by the intrusion of Mr. Muir Wilson, the 








Independent. Unionist candidate. By his action, Mr. 
Muir Wilson has demonstrated his ineligibility ever 
to be accepted at any future election as the official 
candidate of the Unionist party. He must have heen 
perfectly aware that he stood no chance of being 
elected, and that the only effect of his candidature 
would be to jeopardise the chances of Mr. King- 
Farlow. In other words, he has sacrificed the 


| party which he professes to support to his own 


private ends. The result has been that a Socialist, 
the aggregate of whose votes only represents 
one-fourth of the whole constituency, has scraped 
in by a narrow majority. It is hard to under- 
stand the blind folly of the two thousand eight hundred 
Unionists who voted for Mr. Muir Wilson, knowing 
as they must have done that they were deliberately 
playing into the hands of the enemy. Another thing 
which is hard to understand is the apathy in this matter 
of the leaders of the Unionist party. Why, we should 
like to know, did not Mr. Balfour write a strong letter 
to Mr. King-Farlow wishing him success and calling 
upon all loyal Unionists to support him? At the very 
lowest computation such a letter printed in all the 
newspapers must have diverted five hundred 
votes from Mr. Muir. Wilson to the official candidate, 
which would have been more than sufficient to give 
him a handsome majority. We are glad to see that in 
the Stratford election, which has just resulted in a 
splendid and overwhelming victory for the Conserva- 
tive candidate, Mr. Balfour intervened in a forcible 
manner, and completely undid the mischievous intri- 
gues of certain Conservative papers, which were loudly 
advocating the claims of Captain Kincaid-Smith, the 
Independent Liberal candidate. The aforesaid journals, 
including the Standard, have been made to look very 
foolish indeed. For the last fortnight the special 
correspondent of the Standard at Stratford has been 
writing reams of nonsense about Captain Kincaid- 
Smith’s ‘‘ quiet confidence ’’ as to the result of the 
election. ut of a constituency of about ten thousand, 
the quietly confident Captain Kincaid-Smith has suc- 
ceeded in securing exactly four hundred and seventy- 
nine votes. The Standard must really try in future to 
totinasieh between quiet confidence and brazen-faced 
bluff. 


Commenting last week on the general question 
of Mr. Asquith’s Bill for disestablishing and disen- 
dowing the Church in Wales we reserved the con- 
sideration of a particular point to which - sufficient 
attention has not been drawn. The Bill contains a 
clause affecting the Church beyond the confines of the 
Principality and Monmouthshire. It provides for the 
suppression of four Spiritual Peerages open to the 
Episcopate in England. Peculiar peerages are attached 
to the Archbishoprics, the See of London, and one or 
two others in England; none are so attached to the 
Welsh Sees. The present occupants of the Welsh 
Sees hold peerages by virtue of seniority in the whole 
Episcopate. Their peerages are thus incidental as 
regards Wales, and personal as regards themselves, 
for they would retain them in the event of their trans- 
lation to any English Sees. If also either of the Welsh 
Sees were to become. vacant by death or resignation 
the peerage now held by its occupant would pass to the 
occupant of an English See. This clause alone gives 
Mr: Asquith’s Bill an essential difference from the Act 
which disestablished the Church of Ireland. It is a 
clause which intimately affects a temporality of every 
See in England to which a peculiar peerage is not 
attached—namely, the right of succession to a seat in 
the House of Lords. 





A bishop holding such a right in England, who con- 
scientiously favours disestablishment, is thus placed in 
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a position notoriously anomalous for an honourable 
man, for if he supports the Bill he will advocate the 
alienation of the very temporalities which he has sworn 
to defend. How an honourable clergyman can occupy 
so equivocal a position passes the comprehension of 
mere laymen, as long as easy relief from duties which 
he cannot conscientiously perform is open to him by 
resignation. But more than one clergyman has 
accepted episcopal preferment with the deliberate inten- 
tion of betraying the trust which the acceptance of his 
office imposed upon him. 








Prelates not occupying such Sees, and the minor 
orders of clergy in England, are in a totally different 
position. They can, if they please, advocate Welsh 
disestablishment consistently, if they believe that the 
alienation of temporalities would be preferable to the 
constant intermeddling of political Nonconformity in 
the internal affairs of the Church, both locally and by 
means of the State. But they would be wise if they 
weighed the question whether such intermeddling 
would cease with establishment and endowment. We 
doubt it, for there are many recusant or non-conform- 
ing religious bodies which rarely, if ever, so interfere, 
either personally or collectively, generally or locally; 
though they have precisely the same untenable ground 
for doing so. Roman Catholics, Methodists of many 
forms, the religious persons popularly called Sweden- 
borgians, and Techahidé: Jews, Mahometans, agnos- 
tics and most atheists are content with their own 
liberty, and reasonably leave that of the Church of 
England alone. Political Nonconformists seek to cur- 
tail it on principle, because it is a protest against the 
domination towards which they wriggle. We shall be 
told that we ‘‘ go too far”’ in these accusations; we 
hope so, for we have gone too far before and many 
of our contemporaries are now quite abreast of us. 


| 
| 
| 





Mr. Bottomley makes the following announcement | 
with regard to certain litigation which was pending | 


against him: ‘‘ All suggestions of bad faith having 


been withdrawn, matters have been adjusted to the | 
satisfaction of everyone concerned, and I am at length | 


free to resume my public work, which was so rudely 
interrupted last November.’’ Mr. Bottomley is evi- 
dently under the impression that fate cannot harm him, 
because he has dined. Let him be under no misappre- 
hension. If the Treasury is content to allow the best 
legal opinion in the country to be over-ridden by the 
mere breath of a City alderman we, for our part, are 


not content. It is not seemly that a man like Bottom- | trig. It is clear that when such people read and admire 


ley should be allowed to publish and scatter broadcast 
a book in which he asserts that British justice is a 
foul and mud-bespattered affair, and that he has been 
prosecuted because of his political views, and that the 
alderman’s judgment in the matter proves that the 
Treasury had no grounds other than political grounds 
for prosecuting him. This may be good enough for 
the Treasury, but it is not good enough for . the 





country. So long as Bottomley’s book is in circula- | 
tion Bottomley libels not only the Government, which | 


is of no great consequence, but English justice, which 


is still, and always will be, a great affair. No matter | 


what the cost may be, Mr. Bottomley should be 
brought before some tribunal for these foul aspersions 


of his, aspersions for which he has already been fined | 


three hundred pounds, and it should be made evident 
to the people of England that Justice is never afraid. 
We should advise Bottomley to take out of his book 
the cartoon which represents Justice covered with mud 
and with mud in her scales. And we advise him also 
to withdraw his cock-and-bull tales that he had been 


prosecuted because he voted against the Licensing | 


Bill. And he must do this at once. Mr. Bottomley 
has professed in the House of Commons to be very 


‘hysterics over it. 


anxious for the honour and good name of the British 
Minister at Belgrade. Questions addressed to the 
Foreign Secretary by a man who lately went out of 
his way grossly and brutally to insult Field-Marshal 
Earl Roberts are very pretty, even though they happen 
to have been inspired by Herbert Vivian, other- 
wise Jim Crow, who wrote the abominable article 
about Lord Roberts. 


That wonderful “‘literary’’ organ, the Bookman, 
has just issued a number largely ‘devoted to an account 
of the private affairs of Miss Marie Corelli. A good 
many more years ago than we care to remember we 
were able to point out in print that Miss Marie Corelli 
was a young woman of prepossessing appearance and 
devoted to the memory of Shakespeare. We saw her 
house at Stratford, and her gondola on the river, and 
managed to retain our mental balance. What is 
further, we saw Miss Corelli with a wreath at a Shakes- 
peare celebration, and refrained from going into 
So that the Bookman’s pictures, 
which include photographs of all sorts of odd people, 
besides Miss Corelli, do not greatly distress us. 
Neither does the bulk of the Bookman’s letterpress. 
But here is a passage by Dr. Nicoll’s young man— 
none other than the minor poet, A. St. John Adcock— 
which requires to be challenged: 

The superiority of your very superior literary person de- 
pends upon his being able to maintain that literature is not 
for all the world, but is a sort of exotic that can only be culti- 
vated and appreciated in preciously select holes and corners. 
In the interests of this gospel—for popularity is an offence 
to those who cannot obtain it—no living author has been 
more persistently maligned and sneered at and scouted by 
certain sections of the Press—by the presumptuous and 
struttingly academic section of it particularly—than has 
Miss Marie Corelli; and none has won (by sheer force of 
her own merits, for the Press has never helped her) a wider, 
more persistently increasing fame and affection among all 
classes of that intelligent public which reads and judges 
books, but does not write about them. 

And our dear little poet goes on to point out that 
while the critics were condemning ‘‘ A Romance of 
Two Worlds” Queen Victoria was sending Miss 
Corelli congratulatory telegrams about it, Mr. Glad- 
stone was calling upon her also with congratulations, 
and the Empress of Austria’s secretary telegraphed to 


| say that Miss Corelli’s books had “afforded Her 


Majesty many hours of happiness and rest.’’ Now, it 
is clear that there have never been three finer judges of 
literature in the world than the late Queen Victoria, 
the late Mr. Gladstone, and the late Empress of Aus- 


a book it is a great book, and the author is a great 
author. We do not suppose that Mr. George Mere- 
dith has ever received congratulatory telegrams from 
the late Queen Victoria or that the late Mr. Gladstone 
called upon him, or that his books afforded —_ hours 
of happiness and rest to the late Empress of Austria. 
Argal: Mr. George Meredith is nowhere as a literary 
portent while Miss Corelli is about. When Mr. 
Adcock puts forward such sophistry for the consump- 
tion of the nid-noddies who read the Bookman he 
prostitutes any little gift that God may have given 
him. And he prostitutes that little gift knowingly and 
for the few miserable guineas of Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 


A visit the other day to the Gaiety Theatre to see 
the performance of Our Miss Gibbs, which is now 
being played to crowded houses, forced us to the con- 
clusion that there is a great deal more wit and clever- 
ness in this delightful production than in any three of 
the modern “intellectual ’’ sociological plays by our 
Shaws, Galsworthys, Granville Barkers, and the rest 
of them. The reason of this seems to us that whereas 
these last gifted authors—who, by the way, are 
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Socialists, male suffragettes, and faddists to a man— 
endeavour to obtain their effects by a tremendous 
attempt at realism, the authors of such plays as Our 
Miss Gibbs obtain theirs by caricature. The 
elaborate realism of the first kind of play defeats its 
own ends, for it is a realism which is coloured by the 
fantastic and ill-balanced minds of its authors. Life 
as seen through the dull green spectacles of Mr. 
Shaw or Mr. Galsworthy and their like does not 
resemble real life as a whole, though each component ' 
part may be carefully studied from life itself. In any 
case, the result is apt to be boring, and the pleasure 
which one does sometimes obtain from it is invariably 
marred by the violent intrusion of the writer’s own par- 
ticular views and his determination to preach to the 
audience. A play like Our Miss Gibbs (and it is 
the best Gaiety piece we have seen for years) is a 
clever caricature of real life, and the result is that the 
people of the play, for all their absurd antics, are far 
more like real men and women than the puppets in the 
Shaw type of play, just as a good caricature of a man 
is nine times out of ten a better likeness than a photo- 
graph. Then, again, the acting at the Gaiety, taking 
it all round, is better than that of any other London 
theatre. It is hardly too much to say that every part 
is equally well acted, the actors and actresses are all 
stars, while the dancing is excellent, and the number of 
beautiful girls collected together is amazing. The only 
thing not quite up to the mark in the present case is 
the music, but that will probably be improved by the 
addition of new songs as the run of the piece goes on. 


The Coliseum is to be congratulated upon a bill 
which, if it be not over-exalted in the artistic sense, 
is, at any rate, sufficient to fill the house twice daily. 
On Monday the management produced a new 
“sketch ’’ entitled Slippery Bill. We went round 
to witness this particular item for reasons of our own. 
That is to say, Mr. Charles Goodheart was to appear 
in Slippery Bill. Mr. Goodheart duly appeared, 
and did all that was required of him. Our reflections 
on Mr. Goodheart’s association with such a part will 
probably coincide with Mr. Goodheart’s own reflec- 
tions on the subject, and they lie too deep for tears. 
Slippery Bill itself, however, is a good deal better 
than the average music-hall sketch, and, needless to 
say, it is a good deal better acted. If Mr. Goodheart 
is to go to vaudeville, however, surely something 
ampler could be written for him. For the rest of the 
Coliseum programme, it is excellent in its way; 
though we are afraid that the unblushing imitations 
of Mr. Fragson offered by a Mr. Le Gros, are not 
altogether admired by the Coliseum audience. 


If the tale of our daily contemporaries is anything 
like correct, ten thousand quasi-political prisoners in 
Constantinople is a fair allowance for a strictly con- 
stitutional Government to start with. It will be inter- 
esting to see how the Mussulmans of Albania and Asia 
Minor, with our own fellow-subjects in India and 
Egypt, like the imprisonment or death of a Commander 
of the Faithful of conspicuous ability and the substi- 
tution for him of one who is said to be amiable. We 
hope that our wise Government has provided against 
few and acuter problems in the Nearer East.. When 
history can be written without fear of unpleasant 
national or party disclosures, and presumably not 
before, unless the knowledge is forced upon us, we 
shall learn whether the Press generally obeyed official 
hints in its apparently idiotic attacks on the perfectly 
legitimate action of Austria and Bulgaria last summer; 
and whether Sir Edward Grey’s policy has had any 
other than its apparent result, the making of a new 
enemy in Austria and of ourselves a laughing-stock 
to the rest of Europe and, still worse, to Asia, 





LE RECIF DE CORAIL 
(De Hérédia.) 
BeneaTH the seas, the sun mysteriously 
Leads on the dawn in coral forest ways 
That mingle, in the abysms of their warm bays, 
Live blossoms and sea-creatures flowery; 
And stained with salt or iodine for dye 
Mosses, rough alge, sea-flowers, urchins trace 
A chequer-work of purple on the face 
Of wreathéd madrepores and polypi. 


With sheeny harness of enamelled scales, 

A giant fish between the branches trails, 
Indolently, in the translucent shade, 

And from his sudden fin of fire, and through 

The slumbering, crystalline, immobile blue, 
Flushes a glory of pearl and gold and jade. 


M. JourDAIN. 








THE 
MURDER OF JOHN DAVIDSON 


WE have received considerable correspondence con- 
cerning an article called ‘‘ The Muse of Commerce ’”’ 
which appeared in these columns last week. Several 
of our correspondents answer themselves by reason of 
their violent and unprintable language. One of them 
who is not abusive at all, and another who is angry to 
the point of criminal libel, we shall endeavour to 
answer. The non-abusive gentleman is greatly exer- 
cised because we have described Mr. William Watson 
as ‘‘something of a poet”’ and ‘‘a great deal of a 
journalist.’’ And he adds: “It is a pity that those who 
are of the same household should fail to recognise each 
other.’’ We are not of the same household as Mr. 
William Watson, and if Mr. William Watson fails to 
recognise us, so much the worse for Mr. William Wat- 
son. We have described him as something of a poet, 
and we see no reason for taking back these cruel 
words. We have described him also as a great deal 
of a journalist; and we see no reason to withdraw or 
to modify the description. Mr. Watson belongs to a 
different household from our own, inasmuch as he is 
a poet who has taken his gifts—which gifts we have 
never denied—into the political market. He belongs 
to the Liberal party, who once gave him a grant of 
money, and if he is not a pensioner, he has at any 
rate rendered the political services which usually help 
a man to Government money. For several years past 
Mr. Watson, the poet, has been as good as dumb. 
Mr. Watson, the journalist, on the other hand, has 
been fairly busy, and has bestowed upon us such 
mighty works in pure journalism as .“‘ The Purple 
East,’’ ‘‘ The Year of Shame,”’ and an ‘‘ Ode on the 
Coronation of King Edward the Seventh.” There is 
no harm in these. works to speak of, and, in a sense, 
they are good journalism; but. they are nothing more 
than journalism, and it is on the strength of them, and 
on the strength of the absence of any recent work of 
poetry by Mr. Watson, that we have called him a great 
deal of a journalist. His late letter to the Times, 
which has brought his name once again before a public 
that might easily forget him, was a piece of journalism, 
pure and simple. It contained all sorts of childish 
charges against the —s and against criticism, and 
if Mr, Watson’s intellect told him that it was a letter 
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which could serve a good purpose we can only say 
that his intellect is thus proved to be a journalistic 
intellect, and not the intellect of the poet. It is neces- 
sary for us to emphasise the fact that Mr. Watson 
himself has not complained to us, and that we have 
not the smallest reason for supposing that the com- 
plaint made by our correspondent would be approved 
by Mr. Watson. Our correspondent is very anxious 
that we should remember Mr. Watson’s good works. 
We have never forgotten them, and we have no desire 
to discount them. We have always been willing to 
suppose that Mr. Watson’s six years of silence as poet 
proper may mean that he has great work on hand or 
that great work is being meditated. We may be mis- 
taken, and if we are mistaken we shall still reckon 
it to Mr. Watson’s credit that, rather than give us bad 
work, he has remained dumb. And if he had remained 
dumb about politics we should have no ground to 
complain against him whatever; we might even have 
forgiven him his letter about Mr. Davidson, feeble and 
unbalanced as it is. 

Now, as to our second correspondent. This person 
puts initials to his letter, which initials we shall refrain 
from printing. He does not disclose his name and he 
does not disclose an address. He appears to have 
taken elaborate precautions to prevent us from dis- 
covering who he might be. One precaution, however, 
he omitted to take; and, consequently, we are in a 
position to name him if we so desire. Meanwhile, we 
will take a few of the severer remarks contained in his 
letter, which he ‘‘ dares ’’ us to publish: 


Now that you have murdered John Davidson I hope you 
are content. William Watson is wrong : his blood is not on 
the head of the English public: it is solely on the head of 
Lord Alfred Douglas. John Davidson’s death is as 
surely placed to your account as the death of any poor 
murdered wretch is placed to the account of any miserable 
assassin. ‘‘ The pen is mightier than the sword! ’’ Good 
God, yes! But it has been left to you to show that the pen 
can also be as foul and filthy as the bravo’s stiletto. Print 
this in your foetid rag if you dare. 


If we knew as little of our charming correspondent as 
he imagined we should know when he committed his 
bold and burning words surreptitiously to the post we 
should have refrained from printing his letter in spite 
of his elegant challenge; because, when all is said, 
vulgar abuse is vulgar abuse, and not a subject for dis- 
cussion. But through his own negligence in his office 
as hole-and-corner spit-spite our friend has put us into 
possession of certain facts. And we shall, therefore, 
take the trouble to inform him and his friends that 
whether the blood of Mr. John Davidson be or be not 
on our head we shall not hesitate at any time to con- 
demn in these columns such works as the ‘‘ Testament 
of John Davidson,’’ which was the last work Mr. 
Davidson published before his death, and we shall not 
hesitate to describe them in the only fitting and honest 
terms in which they can be described—namely, as 
blasphemous works. Mr. Davidson is presumed to 
be dead. We are bidden by the wise to say nothing 
but good of the dead. We shall not speak anything 
evil of Mr. John Davidson; we know nothing of him 
personally, and we have never heard anything against 
his good name as a citizen or as an ordinary man. 
The fact that a poet leads a blameless life, that his 
accounts are in order, and that he enjoys the friend- 
ship and patronage of such gentlemen as Mr. Grant 
Richards and the ex-literary editor of the Daily 
Mail is interesting in its way, but it has nothing 
to do with our sole concern, which happens to 
be criticism. Our article on Mr. Davidson’s 
‘“‘Testament’’ and our subsequent remarks on his 
letter to us are extant and may be read by 
anybody who chooses to refer to them. They were 
severe articles, but there is not a line in them which 





modify. If Mr. Davidson had come to us before 
those articles appeared in print and had said to us: “‘ If 
you print those articles | shall commit suicide,’ we 
should have printed them without the smallest hesita- 
tion. His only way of escape would have been to 
withdraw his book from circulation. These will pro- 
bably be set down to our credit for callous and brutal 
words. We shall not attempt to defend them, inas- 
much as they require no defence. The publication of 
‘The Testament of John Davidson” and the puffs 
which the book received at the hands of Mr. James 
Douglas and from such journals as the Nation and the 
Fortnightly Review constituted the most traitorous 
and scandalous attempt to betray and degrade the 
spirit of poetry that has been witnessed in modern 
times. We trounced Mr. Davidson for what he did 
while he was still amongst us. He replied to us to 
the best of his ability, and we printed his letters until 
they became unprintable and he betook himself for 
space to the Star newspaper. We told the Star news- 
paper the plain truth about the whole matter, and we 
told the Nation the plain truth. Mr. James Douglas 
had no answer; Mr. Massingham had no answer. 
Both of them knew that THE AcapDEMy’s view was an 
absolutely just, proper and righteous view. Neither 
of them could as much as whisper a denial of it. Yet 
both of them had done all that in them lay to force this 
dangerous and impious work of Mr. Davidson down 
the throats of their unsuspecting readers, and both 
of them failed to admit their error or to do anything to 
correct it. And now that Mr. Davidson is dead, what 
do we find? The Spectator has written on the subject; 
the Nation has written upon it; we have had Mr. 
William Watson in the Times, and Mr. this, that and 
tother in pretty well every other journal that con- 
siders itself concerned with letters. And the only 
moral these marvellous periodicals, with Mr. Watson 
to help them, find themselves able to draw is, that 
the late Mr. Davidson was an indifferent poet, and 
that the difficult question of poets’ pensions is 
a difficult question. We have let them have their 
say before we say our say. And we say that the 
moral of it all has nothing to do with either Mr. 
Davidson’s abilities or Mr. Davidson’s pension. It is 
a pure affair of Mr. Davidson’s sanity. ‘‘ The Testa- 
ment of John Davidson ”’ is the work of either a brute 
oramadman. Mr. Grant Richards had no business to 
publish it, and he has no business to continue pub- 
lishing it. It is a work of pure negation and pure 
blasphemy, intended, if it have any intention at all, to 
insult God and to break the spirit and destroy the hope 
of God’s creature, man. It is charitable to presume 
the author of such a work to have been insane. 
And for all people who write and for all people who 
wish to write, and for all people who esteem them- 
selves journalists or critics, or the friends of genius, 
or the friends of letters, and for all publishers there 
is this further to be said: That when a man comes 
to you and says flatly, ‘‘I am the greatest of men and 
there is no God, and there is no Spirit, and there is 
nothing but matter,’”’ you must not shout, “‘ Here is a 
prophet and a good man,” but “‘Here is an unfortunate 
man who has lost himself and who is not responsible for 
what he says,’’ and you must decline to publish what 
he writes, and you must decline to praise it no matter 
what beautiful opportunities it may offer you for 
emolument or advertisement. Any man who has the 
smallest regard for John Davidson, poet, and the 
smallest influence with John Davidson’s representa- 
tives will use that influence for the suppression of 
“The Testament of John Davidson.”” And any man 
who has the smallest regard for his fellows will re- 
member that the Star newspaper and the Nation and 
the Fortnightly Review have praised and helped to sell 
an impious book which is discreditable to English 


we regret or which we should wish to séften or ! letters, to English poetry, and to English publishing. 
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SOME OLD-FASHIONED 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


In discussing affairs of fifty or sixty years ago and 
comparing them with those of the present time, the 
epithet ‘* old-fashioned’ must be used with caution 
and in a qualified manner. It may seem superfluous 
to emphasise so apparent a truism that the methods 
which to-day we call antiquated and out-of-date were 
once the most recent and approved lines of procedure, 
accepted by competent authorities and serving valuable 
purposes in their generation, but the obvious is often 
overlooked, and one of the most difficult mental pro- 
cesses to perform in any way adequately is that of 
transposing our point of view. We forget that com- 
petence is a matter of time and degree, discovery and 
education; the unprecedented swiftness of modern life 
is against us; the inordinate accumulation of impres- 
sions through the mediums of print, of quicker access 
from place to place, of telephone and telegraph, baffles 
us. To be retrospective with any measure of accuracy 
we have to sweep aside a prodigious anend of things 
which have become integral parts of our daily existence 
in order that the vista of the past may be unobstructed, 
and only when this is done can we eliminate from the 
term ‘‘ old-fashioned” the suggestion of contempt 
with which a great many of us are inclined to endow 
it. On the other hand, it must be allowed that in 
some instances a kind of humorous surprise, an indul- 
gent censure, is unavoidable when we consider the 
moods and manners of our ancestors. Analogies 
drawn from fashion’s vagaries are not very safe, since 
foibles of dress and design may recur at any hour; but 
never again, it is perfectly certain, will literature return 
to the style of the earlier years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And of children’s books this statement is more 
than ever true. 

Only in the last two or three decades, it seems, have 
we made any urgent attempt to give the mind of the 
child its fare in an appetising manner. It has been our 
fortune to chance upon an old packet containing 
“ Literature for the Young,” of varying dates, and to 
contrast it with the boys’ and girls’ books which come 
from the enterprising authors of the present day is 
edifying in the extreme—much more edifying than to 
read the ‘‘ Literature ”’ itself. Doubtless mothers have 
loved and children have played, fibbed, and wept from 
the beginning of things, but the dreary morality of 
these astonishing little volumes is calculated to raise 
a spirit of wonder as to how these mythical mothers, 
with their endless prosings, appealed to the real flesh- 
and-blood mothers, and how these very, very circum- 
spect and sedate infants seemed to the children whose 
emulation they were supposed to inspire. Not that 
we would infer morality to be an undesirable quality 
in child or man, but—there was such a flood of it in 
these fearsome pages! The favourite methods of the 
writers could be grouped under three or four head- 
ings and leave hardly any exceptions. A good boy and 
girl were introduced, conspicuously well-behaved, veri- 
table moral Maxim guns, primed to the muzzle with 
virtuous remarks; to them enters presently an exceed- 
ingly bad boy or girl, or both, for whom bird’s-nesting 
and teasing the cat are the chief ends of existence. 
Then the bad boy’s behaviour sets off the good boy 
into a perfect ecstasy of self-righteousness and reproof, 
and the bad boy, instead of exchanging a modicum 
of healthy head-punching, and thereby equalising the 
moral tension, as in the electrical laboratory the 
Positive and negative balls are discharged by contact, 
professes to be vastly interested. His arguments are, 
of course, refuted one by one, and he ends by leading 
a better life, as advertised by selling his collection of 
birds’ eggs and giving the proceeds to the gardener’s 


golden-haired daughter, who is generally ill in bed and 
so priggishly patient that we want to box her ears. 
Occasionally, as a variation, the good boy makes 
unfortunate slips from the highway of rectitude, and 
then we have a stern (but very kind) father, or a 
gentle (but very firm) mother, who reasons with 
forensic gifts that would humiliate learned counsel. 
Let us hear the lustrous children in one or two of 
their speeches. George—it is a favourite name with 
these writers, and they somehow manage to give it a 
moral smack—has been hit by a cricket-ball; Walter 
and his sister visit a farmyard: 


“You never told us of your accident before,’’ said Agnes. 
‘* Were you much hurt? ” 

‘“* It was very painful at the time,’’ said George, ‘‘ but soon 
got well. It was not worth while to make dear mamma uneasy 
for such a trifle.” 


‘IT hope,”’ said Walter, ‘‘ I shall never be greedy like these 
pigs. How they are pushing one another to try to get the best 
and most. I wish Master Harding could see them; I think it 
would cure him of gluttony.”’ 

‘“* Hush, Walter,’’ said Agnes, ‘“‘ we must not speak ill of the 
absent. Let us rather learn the hatefulness of gluttony, the 
pleasure of giving to others, and living together in love and 
peace.”’ 


Georgie (another one) has been discovered in tears 
because various untoward events have happened, and 
his father gracefully urges that everything should be 
told: 


** Come, Georgie,”” he continued, smiling, after a moment’s 
pause, seeing that his little boy still stood beside him without 
taking the seat he had pointed out, “ if you really do not wish 
to give me this history of your troubles, tell me so, frankly 
and fairly, and do not seek for false excuses.” 

‘* Papa,’’ said Georgie, in some confusion, “ the reason why 
I do not wish to tell you about my misfortunes is, that I am 
afraid you may not think them great enough to excuse me.”’ 

** But, my dear boy, do you think this is honest? ” 

**T will not deceive you, papa; I will be quite honest, and 
tell you everything,” said Georgie, frankly, sitting down 
besides him. 


He thereupon confesses that the sun was so bright 
when it ‘‘ came peeping in’”’ at his window that morn- 
ing that he rose early, thinking to play with his pet 
rabbits; that when he went to find Lizzie, his sister, 
*“she was not nearly ready to go to mamma’s room 
to read our chapter,’”’ and so he had to wait. That 
upset his temper, and he cried because he could not 
reach a basket that was hanging on a hook, and wept 
again because the said basket tipped up and spilled 
some cabbages. The conversation upon this exhila- 
rating topic occupies eleven pages of close print, after 
which poor Georgie is sent in to his lessons. 

Little Henry, however, is the most luridly good of 
this bunch of good boys. He lived in India, and “‘ was 
taught by the servants many things which a little boy 
should not know; but the servants, being heathens, 
could not be expected to teach him anything better; 
and therefore they were not so much to be blamed as 
the lady who had undertaken the charge of Henry, 
who might have been ashamed to leave the child under 
the care of such persons.” She, it seems, was ‘‘ one 
of those fine ladies who will give their money (when 
they have any to spare) for the relief of distress, but 
have no idea how it is possible for anyone to bestow 
all his goods to feed the poor, and yet want charity.” 
Fortunately the daughter of a clergyman ‘‘ came to 
reside for a while with his mamma,” and, although 
he was then but five years of age and could speak 
only Hindoo, acquired from constant companionship 
with his bearer, ‘‘ so diligent was she, that before he 
was six years old he could spell any words, however 
difficult, and could speak English quite readily.’’ She 











told him of a great many things in which a child of 
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tender years might be expected to take an interest, 
including ‘‘ the dreadful hell, prepared for those who 
die in their sins.’ Under her tuition Henry becomes 
a paragon, and a very irritating one. ‘‘ He never 
said a bad word, and was vexed when he heard any 
other person do it. If anybody had given him a 
rupee he would not spend it in sweetmeats or play- 
things; but he would change it and give it to the 
fakirs who were blind or lame, or such as seemed 
to be in real distress, as far as it would go.” And 
the conversations of this wonderful child proceed on 
these lines: 


Lapy: ‘Can you find me one person who deserves to be 
called good? . . .” 

Henry: “Oh! I know that I am not good. I have done 
many, many naughty things, which nobody knows of. . . .” 

Lavy: “‘ Then you think yourself a sinner? ” 

Henry: “‘ A very great one.’’ 

L.apy: ‘* Where do sinners go when they die? . . .” 


“Now,” proceeds the author, ‘‘ the lady was pleased 
with little Henry’s answers; but she did not praise 
him, lest he should become proud.” 

Shortly after this, she goes away to be married to 
‘‘a very pious young man of the name of Baron,” 
and Henry, playing the game properly, begins to have 
premonitions of his approaching end: 


“There is a country,” said Henry, ‘‘ where we shall all be 
like dear brothers. It is a better country than this: there 
are no evil beasts; there is no more hunger, no more thirst; 
there the waters are sure; there the sun does not scorch by 
day, nor the moon smite by night. It is a country to which 
I sometimes think and hope | shall go very soon. a 
Sometimes I think,’ said he, ‘‘ when I feel the pain which I 
did this morning, that I shall not live long.” 


The reader is not disappointed; Henry dies beauti- 
fully; but the author concludes rather unkindly: 
‘Little children in India, remember Henry, and go, 
and do likewise.” 

The bad boy usually is lectured by the good girl. 
Master Jenkins, of Mrs. Trimmer’s ‘ Fabulous His- 
tories,’ was a very reprehensible character indeed, 
who stoned dogs, worried cats, and ought to have 
been soundly thrashed instead of being merely remon- 
strated with in this way: 


‘‘ For shame, Master Jenkins! ’’ said Miss Harriet. ‘* How 
can you talk in that rhodomontade manner? I cannot believe 
any young gentleman could bring his heart to such barbarities.”’ 

‘* Barbarities, indeed! Why, have we not a right to do as 
we please to dogs and cats, or do you think they feel as we do? 
Fiddle-faddle of your nonsense, say I. Come, you must hear 
the end of my story. . . .” 

‘Stop! stop! ’’ exclaimed Miss Harriet, “‘ for pity’s sake, 
stop! I can hear no more of your horrid stories, nor would 
I commit even one of those barbarities which you boast of for 
the world! Poor innocent creatures! What had they done 
to deserve such usage? ”’ 

““T beg, Edward,’’ said his sister, ‘‘ that you will find some 
other way to entertain us, or I shall really tell Mrs. Benson of 
you.” 


The bad boy proceeds in his gory narrative, but ‘‘ Miss 
Benson and his sister stopped their ears.”’ 

The grown-up people of the “‘ Nature ”’ tales are no 
less alarming than those of the ‘“‘ moral’’ books. The 
children put leading questions at appropriate moments, 
and it is as though the cork had been taken out of 


a bottle. ‘‘ Can you tell me, dear mamma, how many | 


eggs the lark lays?’ asks Agnes; and off they go: 


“‘ She lays,’’ answered Mrs. Melville, ‘‘ four or five. They 
are of a dusky colour, and she sits a fortnight before they are 
hatched. During this time her mate is most attentive, and 
cheers her with his song. Rising to an imperceptible height, 
he keeps his beloved partner in view, nor once loses sight cf 
his nest, either in ascending or descending.” 





‘* Now, dear mamma,’’ said Agnes, ‘‘ we are all ready. Will 
you be so kind as to tell us the history of the grasshopper? ’ 

‘* With pleasure,” replied Mrs. Melville. ‘ The insect 
Walter has found is one of the largest kind that is a native 
of this country. . . .” 


This naturally leads on to the locust, which is the 
signal for several pages of dissertation and quotation. 
Mrs. Melville is aided and abetted by a Miss St. Clair, 
who is just as indefatigable and just as florid in her 
disquisitions. The children notice a dragon-fly, and 
this estimable lady responds as at the pressure of a 
spring : 


“They are beautiful creatures,” remarked Miss St. Clair. 
‘I like to see them as they dart about in the sunshine, spark- 
ling like gems, their polished wings reflecting the bright beams 
in which they revel; and darting after their prey with such 
rapidity, that the eye is unable to follow the mazy intricacy of 
their flight.’’ 

‘* Every insect is beautiful,’ said Mrs. Melville. “ The 
garden, field, hedge, rivulet, are all animated with a profusion 
of beautiful creatures, sporting about, and lightly traversing 
the air in a thousand directions.” 


On their return from a ramble one evening, the party 
“contemplated, with great admiration, the sun just 
sinking behind the blue mountains in the distance, and 
irradiating them with a flood of golden light’: 


“This is the sunset I most admire,” said Miss St. Clair, 
** So peaceful and tranquil, so bright and cloudless. The orb 
of day descending to the horizon like a large globe of fire, and 
leaving a beautiful crimson glow on the landscape, a promise 
of as brilliant a rising on the coming morn.” 

‘“*] must say I do not agree with you,” said Mrs. Melville. 
“* This is a beautiful sunset, but I prefer a stormy one. There 
is more variety ; the clouds are piled one on another in massive 
grandeur, some of them like mountains of snow, almost 
dazzling the eye with their brilliant whiteness; others dark, 
concealed by intervening masses from the cheering brightness 
of the sun’s rays, and frowning in majestic grandeur, like the 
beetling crag of some stupendous rock. Again, some reflect 
the rays of the sun, as he descends, in rich colouring, casting 
on the hills a purple tint, and adding to the beauty of the 
prospect. Then the glorious luminary is sometimes obscured 
by a cloud ere he reaches the horizon; but, emerging from his 
temporary veil, he appears more brilliant from the contrast of 
the dark shade that for a time surrounded him, and illuminat- 
ing the landscape with a gorgeous crimson beam, his last gift, 
he sinks from our view, to cheer other climes with his life- 
giving influences.” 

As Mrs. Melville concluded the sun disappeared. 


We can hardly blame it. Mrs. Melville is a perfect 
encyclopedia, and would effectually overwhelm the 
spirits of the liveliest picnic-party that ever set forth. 
She is for ever spotting some insect or animal and 
gushing about it. ‘On the upper branch of that 
thorn-tree is a little bird I want you to observe ’’—this 
is the sort of remark which comes most naturally to 
her lips. 

The author of the ‘‘ Fabulous Histories ”’ previously 
quoted is not content with giving her human charac- 
ters an impressive conversational equipment; she 
brings in a brood of robins whose remarks are simply 
staggering. Young Robin, the “‘ bad boy” of the 
brood, has been showing off, and the parent retaliates: 


“To show you that you are not master of the nest, I desire 
you to get from under my wing, and sit on the outside, while 
I cherish those that are dutiful and good.”’ Robin, greatly 
mortified, retired from his mother; on which, Dicky, with the 
utmost kindness, began to intercede for him. 

‘“‘ Pardon, Robin, my dear mother, I entreat you,” said he. 
“T heartily forgive his treatment of me, and would not have 


complained to you, had it not been necessary for my own 
justification.” 


A mocking-bird is a secondary character here, and 
the reader might feel inclined to rebel were it not for 
the sublime footnote—‘‘ The mock-bird is properly a 
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native of America, but is introduced here for the sake 
of the moral’! In a flight en famille, the robins 
witness the shooting of a redstart and have a severe 
lesson, which is ‘‘ rubbed in” by the ineffable parent 
in a manner which makes the reader long to wring 
his neck: 


He (the redstart) struggled just long enough to cry, “‘ Oh, 
my dear father! Why did I not listen to your admoni- 


tions, which I now find, too late, were the dictates of tender.’ 


ness? ’’ and then expired. 

‘* He was shot to death,’’ says the elder robin, ‘‘ and had you 
not followed my directions, it might have been the fate of every 
one of you. Therefore, let it be a lesson to you to follow every 
injunction of your parents with the same readiness for the 
future. 


The adults in this book talk, of course, in the same 
grandiose style: 


After her little visitors had departed, Miss Harriet went into 
the drawing-room, and having paid her compliments, she sat 
herself down that she might improve her mind by the con- 
versation of the company. 

‘‘T have been,’’ said a lady who was present, “‘ for a long 
time accustomed to consider animals as mere machines. . . 
but the sight of the Learned Pig, which has been lately shown 
in London, has deranged these ideas, and I know not what to 
think.’”’ 


And the Pig is discussed minutely. At the finish, 
Master Jenkins, after a career of teasing animals, 
pulling his schoolmates’ hair and pinching their arms, 
‘“was despised by all with whom he had any inter- 
course,’ and finally was thrown from “‘a fine horse,”’ 
which he was ‘‘ beating and spurring merely because 
it did not go a faster pace than it was able to do,’”’ to 
be killed on the spot as an awful warning; the rest of 
the company are fitted out with gifts suitable to their 
behaviour, and the book closes with genial wishes for 
her ‘‘ young readers’”’ on the part of the author. 

Such was the children’s fare of fifty and sixty years 
ago. Stories of adventure, of school doings, of life 
at all resembling the real thing, such as those which 
flood our bookshops at Christmas, were few and far 
to seek—almost, in fact, unknown. Ballantyne, Jules 
Verne, Kingston, Talbot Baines Reed—these names, 
and others dear to the hearts of boys of the seventies 
and eighties, were yet to come, and of periodicals 
devoted to juvenile pursuits and hobbies there was 
hardly one. Yet, certain as we might feel that a 
course of reading taken from literature of a type such 
as that quoted above would engender a race of little 
prigs of both sexes, it seems to have done more good 
than harm; there was nothing pernicious about it; 
it was distinctly—a trifle too distinctly—on the side of 
the angels. Our fathers used to read it—they had to 
read it, many of them!—and grew up fine specimens 
of the Englishman; our mothers pored over it, and 
lost no charm of sweet and adorable motherhood. The 
truth is that the human soul, regardless of politics or 
methods or movements, is essentially liberal, inher- 
ently mobile to changes of thought, modifications of 
manners, alterations of the point of view; in contact 
with the ever-fresh child-mind, although it may no 
longer ‘‘ think as a child, speak as a child,’”’ and may 
have “‘put away childish things,” it expands and 
adapts itself to the conditions which are new, 
harmonises with the schemes of a life that seems un- 
traceable to its former heritage. The child’s soul is 
the, guardian of the world’s faith. True child-likeness 
~which is very far from being childishness—often 
preserves a man from hurt and soil in the battle when 
a cynical acuteness would fail. 

It is hardly likely that posterity will feel inclined 
to scoff at the literature which we now provide in such 
immense quantities for the children. Taken en masse, 
It is fairly innocuous, and far more calculated to in- 








spire nobleness of character than the insipid and 
stilted brochures of former years, with their carica- 
tures of good and bad children, their didactic fathers 
and mothers, who might have been wooden models 
for all the sense of naturalness they conveyed. When, 
in due course, our own time and century shall have 
become ‘‘ old-fashioned,’’ and the children romping in 
the nurseries to-day shall turn to a tattered pile of 
high adventures and daring deeds in bindings that 
once were brilliant, it is more than probable that they 
will be able to pass them down to the next generation 
with feelings of pleasure. And, however instructive 
and harmless Mrs. Trimmer and her contemporaries 
were, we cannot venture to do that with their books 
—we should be greeted with howls of derision from 
the nursery floor, and sent about our business, which 
would be to bring in something that should pass the 
young censors as up to standard in excitement and 
heroism. The old writers were far too fervently 
anxious about their young friends’ rectitude, forget- 
ting that children are never inherently base; forget- 
ting, too, that while a horse may enjoy a feed of hay 
and be grateful for it, he might resent having a truss 
of it dropped upon his head! 








BURLINGTON HOUSE 
SECOND NOTICE. 


THE justice of art criticism depends so much on the 
condition of the atmosphere, especially in the case of 
large galleries crowded with pictures, like Burlington 
House, that it is fortunate if later visits do not con- 
siderably modify the critic’s judgement, since it is 
generally expressed the first time after a necessarily 
hasty examination. In the present case the first notice 
here has to be supplemented, but fortunately very little 
corrected. As before stated, it was confined to the 
works which chance rendered most conspicuous, and 
it may now be added that no consideration was given to 
names. Comparison scarcely comes within the purpose 
of these remarks, either between the well and little 
known artists, or between the earlier and later works 
of those long before the public eyes. Such comparison 
is unpleasant to make and but of little use where further 
development is not to be expected. Consequently 
some well-known names do not appear here at all. 
Their omission may be taken to indicate that the par- 
ticular works representing them this year do not call 
for special comment of praise or blame. 

Returning for a short time to portraits, Mr. Long- 
staff’s portrait of Mrs. Davenport, though not 
particularly pleasing and a little oily in texture, 
deserves notice for its clever pose, its vivacity, 
and the correct balance preserved between the 
face and its surroundings. Mr. Tuke’s little por- 
trait of Miss Ida Hamilton has similar merits and 
is charming in colour. It is one of the rarer, or at any 
rate, less expected subjects of a painter from whom we 
have become accustomed to look for pastoral nudes. 
These are surely growing too jaundiced; and the 
effect of light cast by sunlit waters on the two youths 
in ‘‘ Companions ”’ is not very agreeable, even if it be 
true. Mr. Henderson’s ‘‘ Us ” is obviously too intime 
to be anything but portraiture. It recalls so clearly the 
charming work of Kate Greenaway in water taken 
that it must be called “‘ pretty,”’ rather to its detriment. 
It portrays nice, lively children, simply dressed in be- 
coming colours, but it illustrates, rather than chronicles 
them as portraiture should. The excellent little like- 
ness of Sir Charles Holroyd by Lady Holroyd, not an 
experienced artist, must be noticed for its truth, and 
the amazing reality which we are happily still justified 
in expecting from a veteran, Sir W. Q. Orchardson, is 
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to be found again in the face of ‘‘ Mrs. Moss-Cockle.”’ 
This reality is, of course, pre-eminent and cannot fail 
to strike the spectator immediately. It should have 
been recorded before, but it so amazed the critic, a 
tyro draughted to this particular field of observation, 
that it fell out of the first notice through nervous haste. 
There are two portraits in the “ grand ”’ style, attempts 
rather than complete achievements, but interesting be- 
cause they show decided character in the artists: Mr. 
P. A. Hay’s ‘‘ La Marchesa,’’ not a very pleasant por- 
trait nor very agreeable in colour, but very clever and 
very successful in the pose and vivid personality of the 
figure; and Mr. G. F. Bird’s anonymous “ Portrait,” 
a child in long drapery, rather pleasantly awkward, with 
an expression of precocious finesse. Another por- 
trait by Mr. Nowell must be named as one of the most 
charming and widely attractive portraits of women, 
‘‘ Lady Bates and her youngest son, Maurice.’’ Mr. 
Isaac Cohen calls ‘‘ Fantasy’’ a portrait pleasing in 
colour of a woman half reclining ina pale pink-amethyst 
gown, with the light partly broken by a blind of thin 
laths. Finally as regards portraiture, Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
group of figures resisting the force of wind is very 
cleverly drawn and less dangerous in colour than that 
artist’s work often is. It suggests a fresh manner of 
treating a family group in portraiture; though the 
picture is not that actually, but a genre composition. 
It has a curious affinity in certain respects to early work 
by Mr. W. P. Frith. 

As regards landscapes, justice must be done to Mr. 
East by a repentir. His landscape, ‘‘ Amberley 
Bridge,’’ looks so different in different lights that it is 
scarcely so good an example of his work permanently— 
as was implied here before—as another of his pictures, 
‘*Lavingdon Water.’’ Among other treatments of 
snow Mr. E. H. Compton’s ‘‘ Winter in the Bavarian 
Highlands,’’ with virgin snowdrifts in the foreground; 
Mr. E. T. Compton’s ‘‘ An Alpine Fastness,’”’ in which 
the snow is solid and realistic; Mr. Harry Adam’s ‘‘ The 
Valley Road,”’ in which the snow is bathed in sunshine; 
and Mr. B. E. Leader’s “‘ In the Rhine Valley,’”’ though 
a little flat, all deserve notice. In the last artist’s ‘‘ A 
Moonlit Common,”’ the low tone plays the part of the 
moon rather ineffectually. For the effects of snow and 
night Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove’s treatment in ‘‘ With- 
out’? must be commended, so far as its position near 
the roof admits of trustworthy criticism. Mr. Riming- 
ton’s ‘‘ Procession of Boats,’’ on the Dalmatian 
Lagoons, suggests dusk rather than night. The height 
at which many of these pictures are hung prevents more 
definite judgment of several of the landscapes here re- 
corded, and to a certain extent of Mr. Fulwood’s suc- 
cessful attempt to extract beauty out of the Medway 
Valley. He has produced a picture in agreeable cold 
tones, with considerable decorative qualities. It is one 
of a fairly numerous class seemingly painted with the 
view to their hanging in particular rooms, though they 
are not, strictly speaking, decoration. Others of this 
sort are Mr. Gardener Symons’s ‘‘Angarrick,’’ without 
much aerial perspective, but with a distinct light of 
early spring about it; and Mr. Dacres Adams’s *‘ Park 
Gates,”’ with figures, which is decorative in design and 
not unpleasant, though rather bizarre in tone. Mr. 
Julius Olsson’s second sea picture, ‘‘The Whitby 
Lights,’’ has a gorgeous dark sky and effects of colour 
of the Turner type. Mr. David Smith’s, ‘‘ An Essex 
Farm,”’ is English and green, with well expressed birch 
trees, and a rather too minutely treated foreground. 
Among large, somewhat academic, landscapes is Mr. 
Hughes-Stanton’s, ‘‘ St. Jean, near Avignon,’”’ diffi- 
cultly green with the heavy green of summer, with blue 
mists rising among distant hills, not very characteristi- 
cally but carefully painted, well composed, and de- 
cidedly a handsome canvas. Mr. Priestman’s, ‘“‘ The 
Valley of the Wharfe,”’ is of the same type, not so 





romantic, but more broadly treated, solid and accom- 
plished. One or two canvases which need not be speci- 
fied, pitched in sombre tones, still suggest the warning 
that to produce such tones the paint should not be 
mixed with mould. Even the blacks of Velasquez, for 
instance, have the black brilliance of the fur of a cat. 
Happily, there is a distinct improvement in this respect, 
for it is an error into which quite distinguished modern 
painters of all kinds have fallen and lain for some long 
periods together. Mr. Riddell’s landscape, ‘‘ The 
Footbridge,’”’ generally very pleasing, painted in well 
balanced light tones, is rather subtly affected by this 
fault. 

Among figure pictures, Mr. George Clausen’s ‘‘ The 
Interior of an Old Barn’’ must be praised, not because 
it is his Diploma work, but because it merits praise as 
a characteristic specimen of his style, and on account 
of his true treatment of cross lights. Similarly Miss 
Lomax, in ‘‘ Tea Time”’ attempts the double light of 
a fire and a lamp not without success, though she has 
not much skill in the treatment of texture. Mr. Arthur 
Hacker, in ‘‘ The Gloaming,’’ is misty and sentimental 
after the manner of Millet, an accomplished piece of 
painting after his own manner, and so realistic in ‘‘ The 
Cow-shed”’ that its greenish-yellow light suggests 
meadows and the scent of cows. It is a pity that Mr. 
1’. C. Cowper’s solid and careful painting in ‘‘ Venetian 
Ladies Listening to the Serenade’’ has not produced 
the effect which it deserves. His failure to deal with 
the brilliancy of a Venetian night by means of nearly 
pure ultramarine is partly but not entirely Oy age 
In spite of their paint solidity his attractive ladies do 
not sufficiently suggest their third dimensions. Mr. 
Hornell’s usual group of charming children in graceful 
movement shows his other characteristic also, his 
whites, brownish-purples and pinks, with that quality 
of paint which suggests white plaster flecked with 
water-colour. Miss Anna Airy’s large picture, 
‘* Gossips,’’ somewhat German in character, is gener- 
ally well drawn and not unpleasing in colour, but it 
cannot be called an object of beauty. Beauty, how- 
ever, is not held of much account in the school of 
painting to which she does much credit. She has quite 
sufficient strength to shed such limitations, indeed, it 
would not be easy to name a woman artist possessed 
ef so much virile talent. No species of mammals vary 
much more in bulk than old women, so that it would 
be dangerous, though probably not far from the truth, 
to affirm that one or other of the old women at the 
extreme ends of her group are out of scale. The ad- 
mission of Mr. Denis Eden’s ‘‘ Green Love”’ into 
Burlington House at all, is of itself sufficient to show 
that the Academy is yielding to the well-known in- 
fluence of certain of its members and: is enlarging its 
borders. ‘‘Green Love” is delightfully interesting, 
fantastic and original, suggestive to those who know 
it of the work of Richard Dadd, which Mr. Denis Eden 
has probably never seen. At any rate he is to be con- 
gratulated on having struck a note quite new to Bur- 
lington House. Except in one detail of his stalwart 
enchantress his drawing is fine and correct, and his 
colour, though limited, well contrasted, and he pro- 
duces a very decorative effect with his well composed 
design in red, white and green. As to his technique, 
he has one of his own, by which he contrives to give 
oil the clearness of tempera. 

To critics who regard sculpture as the art least 
capable in modern hands of expressing modern life, 
and therefore approach it in its present form with an 
attitude of mind quite different from that in which they 
approach it from its beginning until after the debase- 
ment of the Italian Renaissance work, Mr. Tweed’s 
portrait-bust of Lady Londonderry in marble will be 
welcome as a successful example of its modern power. 
Mr. Tweed has not before equalled the correct model- 
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ling and vigorous vitality of this bust. Independent 
of any resemblance to the subject, which the spectator 
may not be in a position to judge, the bust of itself 
creates an imperial impression which is very unusual 
in modern busts. At the opposite pole, but very at- 
tractive for its beauty, is the marble head of the 
ephebe, recalling a sweet-tempered Antinous, which 
Mr. A. J. Leslie has disguised as ‘‘ The Muse of Theo- 
critus,’’ skilfully covering the hair with a finely woven 
winged cap so slightly indicated as not to hide the 
comely shape of the head. Mr. Benjamin Lloyd has 
succeeded in producing a graceful, if somewhat rococo, 
hermes, which he calls ‘“‘The Vintage,’’ a_ well- 
modelled half-length female nude, ending as usual in a 
well-proportioned rectangular pillar. Mr. Harvard 
Thomas’s marble statuette, ‘‘ Therpsis,’’ close at hand, 
represents him in an unaccustomed phase not so suit- 
able to him as his more Greek moods, but having de- 
cided realistic value. A bronzed plaster by Mr. Francis 
Jahn, ‘‘ Diliana,’”’ is pleasing and dignified in a severe 
semi-modern and semi-renaissance manner. Miss 
Pease’s portrait-bust in marble of Miss Janie Stockwell 
has a somewhat similar graceful dignity of a purely 
modern kind. Similar again in feeling, quite modern 
but more ideal, is the girl, Mr. McGill’s statuette, 
‘Peace,’ tall and straight like a realistic caryatid. 
Though Miss Ada Gell’s title, ‘‘ Kit with the Can- 
Stick ’’ conveys nothing @ propos to the skinny urchin 
whom she has modelled with grace and vivacity, he has 
a weird and somewhat sabbatic attraction, which his 
petasus and classic lanthorn scarcely suggest, unless 
he be taken for the impish Hermes of the Homeric 
hymn. Mr. Alfred Drury’s ‘‘ Panel over Entrance: 
Royal Insurance Office,” attracts attention by its 
vigorous modelling, in spite of the uninteresting 
character of its object. Mr. Albert Toft’s ‘‘ Model for 
a part of the Welsh National War Memorial ”’ is natur- 
ally much more interesting. The well posed seated 
figure clad in broadly treated drapery has a dignity 
and restrained pathos too uncommon in our public 
monuments. The face is beautiful and expressive, and 
the outstretched arms, and the hands particularly, are 
well modelled. Mr. Goscombe John extracts far more 
decorative effect out of the uncompromising vesture 
of a bishop, ‘‘ The Late Bishop Lewis,’’ than could be 
expected, in his effective, moderately rococo statue, 
which is to be erected in bronze in Llandaff Cathedral. 
Mr. Goscombe John and Sir George Frampton have 
difficulties imposed on them by modern life, beyond the 
powers of Phidias and Praxiteles—the late bishop’s 
outstanding side-whiskers, and the posthumous quilted 
Astrachan-collared coat of Sir George Williams. Mr. 
Colton’s bronze, a tiger, can better be described with 
the Germans as “‘ pyramidal ”’ than colossal; it is so ex- 
cessively fierce that it does not seem in earnest. If 
it is correctly stated that the trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest have purchased Mr. Derwent Wood’s “ Ata- 
lanta,” his strange taste for semicircular protuber- 
ances all over the female form is likely to stimulate 
criticism of that already freely criticised trust. The 
number of sculptures has also been decreased this year, 
to the great advantage of those exhibited, and to the 
enjoyment of the visitors. 


REVIEWS 


THE AMOROUS DIARIST 


Samuel Pepys. By Percy Lussocx. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) 


Tue author of the imperishable Diary, which has 
Proved to be no less valuable as a detailed impression 
of a human soul than as a circumstantial account of 
the period when it was in process of being compiled, 

















is a fascinating subject for the biographer’s art. 
Rarely is it given to the world to know thoroughly 
the private life of a man who occupies an exalted 
position in national and administrative affairs, but 
Samuel Pepys, with his astounding enthusiasm for 
trivialities, his remarkable frankness even when deal- 
ing with his own frequent and flagrant departures 
from virtue, and his cool acceptance of every good 
thing as a token that he had won the approval of a 
benignant Providence, presented sterity with a 
record which for interest and significance is hardly 
likely ever to ‘be paralleled. We cannot agree with 
Mr. Lubbock, who has taken his task in hand so ably, 
when he announces his conclusion that Pepys was a 
type of the ‘‘ ordinary man.’’ Many hundreds of his 
exploits were doubtless very ordinary indeed; for ten 
years he revelled in setting down in black and white 
every little trifle of his daily life; his wife’s irritating 
untidiness, the nature of the dinner-joint, the way he 
hums tunes, and the pleasure derived therefrom, a 
stomach-ache, a nosegay gathered in the fields—all 
goes in, mixed indiscriminately with State business, 
kings and scullions, with a preciosity positively amaz- 
ing; but in the accepted usage of the term he himself 
was distinctly no ordinary man. He was extraordinary 
enough to push his way to the secretaryship to the 
Admiralty and the representation of a borough in 
Parliament, and for a hundred years after his death 
his memory was green in the Navy Department by 
reason of his talents alone, before ever the great diary 
came to light; extraordinary, too, it seems to us, in 
his peccadilloes and his apologetic way of referring 
to the code of rules which he drew up so carefully and 
so naively set aside when needful. We do not see how 
any thoughtful reader of the diary can come to any 
other decision. 


Apart from this one dissension, we must congratu- 
late Mr. Lubbock upon a neat, concise, and well- 
balanced study of his subject. His opportunity as 
Pepys Librarian at Magdalen College has been used 
most judiciously, and all those who are unfamiliar 
with the somewhat formidable tomes of the prolix 
original can gather what they require, or we should 
perhaps say sufficient to whet’their appetite for mpre, 
from these pages. We know little of the early years 
of Pepys; ‘‘ he would have been pained,’”’ says the 
author, ‘‘if he had foreseen that the only record of 
his life there which the college was to preserve, be- 
yond formal notices of his admission and election as 
a scholar, was the famous entry in the College 
Register, dated October 21, 1653, in Morland’s hand- 
writing ”’: 


‘* Pepys and Hind were solemnly admonished by myself and 
Mr. Hill for having been scandalously overserved with drink 
ye night before. This was done in the presence of all the 
Fellows then resident in Mr. Hill’s chamber.”’ 

The only other indication of his tastes and occupations at 
Magdalen is found in an entry in the Diary (January 30, 1664) : 

‘* This evening, being in a humour of making all things even 
and clear in the world, I tore some old papers; among others, 
a romance which (under the title of Love a Cheate) I begun 
ten years ago at Cambridge; and at this time, reading it over 
to-night, I liked it very well, and wondered a little at myself 
at my vein at that time when I wrote it, doubting that I cannot 
do so well now if I would try.” 


Pepys’ actual design in making these voluminous 
notes during such a long period seems to be obscure: 


His lust for reproducing his whole days seems to have been 
purely artistic. Just as the artist burns to reproduce the moment 
which strikes him as significant, and when he has done so 
gives it no further thought, so it was with Pepys, only that 
with him all moments were significant, and not one could be 
spared. The Restoration of the House of Stuart, and 


the loss of the lobsters for dinner, were equally part of his 
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treasured experience, and equally demanded permanent record. 
: Probably, he felt dimly that an accurate diary would 
be somehow useful. Still more probably, he would merely 
have said that he kept it because ‘‘ it do please me mightily,” 
and in that case he would have shown himself to be more of 
an artist than ever. 


His intense superficiality prevented him from 
observing that the pictures of his days lacked all per- 
spective. ‘‘ There is something great,’’ comments 
Mr. Lubbock, ‘‘ about this whole-hearted absorption 
in one thing at a time.’’ On the same page Pepys 
tells how he went to church one Sunday afternoon in 
order to see a pretty woman whom he heard would be 
there, and how annoyed he was when he got there to 
find an odious dancing-master leering at his wife from 
the gallery—‘“‘ all without its even so much as occurr- 
ing to him that there was any parallel between the 
two parts of his description: ”’ 


His Diary is like a medizval miniature in the way in which 
every detail, significant or of no importance whatever, is ren- 
dered with equal tone and distinctness. ‘Thus, while we read 
it critically—constantly, that is, placing it in relation to the 
larger problems and strifes of the time—it is important to 
remember that Pepys himself did nothing of the kind. The 
foreground was all in all to him, relative values were nothing. 
e 6 A pretty woman or an eloquent preacher, an ingenious 
method of measuring timber, or a chance talk with a one- 
eyed Frenchman, a new periwig, or a new book, a nightin- 
gale, or a Jew’s trump, it was all one to Pepys. . . . 

His devotion to women was as little chivalrous as could be. 
Of the many he pursued not one was an occasion of any 
romance whatever. His amorous adventures had no accom- 
paniment of poetry, and he does not attempt to create one for 
them in his Diary, though the romping and giggling which they 
entailed are dwelt upon with loving particularity. 


His candid way of describing these flirtations is one 
of the most amusing things in the Diary, as every 
student of it knows; and his innocent, easily- 
deciphered cryptogram, used on some rather shocking 
occasions, makes the acute reader of this advanced 
century wonder how he hoped to conceal anything by 
it—‘‘sjo drikd kqifsgs hwepr bhemhridnxd tnhse 
dcovofr,’’ for instance, the one example which Mr. 
Lubbock includes, does not need much brain-racking 
to give ‘“‘ so did kiss her behind the door ’’; and the 
medley of French and other languages which Pepys 
constructed for the same purpose is even more 
obvious. In many ways Pepys was just a jolly, over- 
grown child. 

And at the time all this nonsense was being perpe- 
trated the writer was earning the honour of being 
called by the Duke of Albemarle “ the right hand of 
the Navy ’’! Nonsense, we say, for such a great deal 
of it is; but the nonsense has become so precions by 
lapse of time that it is sublimated into the finest 
possible presentation we could have wished for of the 
life of a man-about-town at that period; a presentation 
of historic importance, covering a crucial part of 
national events—the Plague, the Great Fire, and the 
war with the Dutch. No student of that time can 
afford to neglect Pepys’ material, whatever else he 
misses, and the thought is bound to come that possibly 
some person of note at the present day is laying up 
for future generations treasure of the same descrip- 
tion—the record of his amorous moments, his marital 
quarrels, his quiet hours with books, his walks and 
talks with his friends. It is possible, but not probable; 
the pace is too fast nowadays for a man to spend 
precious hours in confiding such things to a diary. 
If he did so, he would take it immediately to a pub- 
lisher, and the first instalment would soon be on the 
market under the title of ‘‘ Life’s Under-currents,” or 
perhaps, “‘ Still Waters Run Deep.”’ 

Mr. Lubbock has successfully traced the career of 
Pepys after his meticulous records had been abandoned, 





and arranged the facts in a way which leaves us no 
option but to praise his judgment and his clarity. In 
fact, to: adopt the recurrent formula of the immortal 
diarist himself, we have read his book from cover to 
cover, and it ‘‘ did please us mightily.” 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
The Tales of John Oliver Hobbes. (Unwin, 3s. 6d.) 


THE opinion which the unthinking portion of the com- 
munity holds about any author is a matter of very 
little importance, considered apart from questions of 
popularity and finance; the scales of ultimate criticism © 
are neither raised nor depressed by it, and those of 
contemporary judgment merely vibrate to and fro 
vaguely in response to the clamour or the negligence 
of the crowd. The verdict of the minority, however, 
is not to be ignored in matters of literature, whatever 
may be the case in commerce or in those affairs of 
life which depend on figures and their combinations 
rather than on fancies and their interpretations; it is 
never worthless, often final—thatis, lasting—and 
always responsible. By it the artist lives or starves; 
by that of the majority the time-server takes to himself 
an earthly mansion or drops out of the race. Between 
these two extremes the work of Mrs. Craigie occupies 
a position which is not always neatly or justly 
defended. Mrs. Craigie wrote well, and pleased the 
critics; she wrote epigrammatically, and a goodly pro- 
portion of the reading public became enamoured of 
her pages. Her style was by no means immaculate; 
the split infinitive is set down precisely as it occurs to 
her; her characters, in some instances, converse too 
elaborately for an effect of ease or facility. But she 
carries the reader with her, be he pedant or dilettante, 
by sheer brilliance. It is a brilliance without warmth, 
the glitter of swift sword-play rather than the glow 
from sunlit heights, the glint of steel polished and cold, 
not the dazzle of white-hot metal; but it fascinates, 
allures, and wins an admiration that is neither meagre 
nor unstable. Her plots proceed on the lines indicated 
by the motto with which she prefaces ‘‘ The Sinner’s 
Comedy ’”’: ‘‘In Life there are no Unities, but three 
Incomprehensibles: Destiny, Man and Woman.”’ 
This is almost equivalent to saying that she followed 
the lead of all writers of the fiction that treats of 
human relationships; nevertheless, she had her own 
original methods of adorning the way. She abhorred, 
as a general rule, the lengthy, involved, decorative 
sentence; her phrases were brief and definite, her com- 
ments consisted frequently of detached, didactic state- 
ments which stimulate the reader into an amusement 
that is sometimes a trifle grim. In nine cases out of 
ten the idea of a heartache and an intense longing 1s 
suggested, prisoned behind the written words, for 
irony, sarcasm, and satire are the three weapons, 
deftly handled, by the flashes of which the stories are 
illumined. They appear in the author’s asides: 


Men heap together the mistakes of their lives and create a 
monster which they call Destiny. Some take a mournful joy 
in contemplating the ugliness of the idol. These are called 
Stoics. Others build it a temple like Solomon’s, and worship 
the temple. These are called Epicureans. The Dean of 
Tenchester was a Stoic. 


In the simple telling of the tale they often seem 
inseparable from Mrs. Craigie’s chosen attitude: 


Grace had no doubt married for what she considered affec- 
tion. It was not very deep nor very strong, but it was 
essentially respectful. Perhaps, too, it was more than half 
gratitude. Provence was the first man who had ever taken 
any marked interest in her as an individual; one or two had 
allowed her to play piano to their fiddle; here and there one 
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had sent her a book “ with the author’s compliments ”’; 
dancing men, who dined at her mother’s, usually asked her 
for a waltz and the lancers—somewhere at the end of a pro- 
gramme; men who didn’t dance talked to her on politics, the 
theatres, religion, and other grave matters, but not one of 
them had ever, like Godfrey, talked to her about herself. 
Until she met him, she had bowed in humiliation and self-pity 
to her mother’s dictum—*‘ Grace was cut out to be a companion 
to an elderly lady, in exchange for a comfortable home—the 
sort of thing one reads in the Morning Post. She will never, 
make a good marriage.”” He had given wings to a clay bird: 
as much gratitude as one could expect from clay, she gave in 
return. 


And they are used, time after time, in the dialogue: 


“Girls do not delight me,’’ said Provence. ‘‘ They appear 
to have no intermediate stage between the guileless chicken 
and the coquettish hen. As tor marriage, I fear it is 
a sadly over-rated blessing. Wives are either too much devil 
or too much angel. Fancy eating bacon every morning of 
one’s life with a blameless creature who was dangling one- 
quarter of the way from heaven and three-quarters from earth! 
I should die of respect for her.”’ 

“ And what if she were too much devil? ”’ 

**T should love her horribly,’”” said Provence. ‘ That is the 
worst of devils—they are so entirely adorable. ye 


The cut-and-thrust of many of these sentences, and 
others resembling them, is reminiscent of Wilde. 
They have the ring of conversations from ‘ Dorian 
Gray ’—‘‘ Women treat us just as humanity treats 
its gods. They worship us, and are always bothering 
us to do something for them.’’ The colour, however, 
with which that “' picture” glows is lacking in Mrs. 
Craigie’s books; to some readers her paradoxes and 
epigrams seem a shade inhuman. hese remarks 
apply more particularly to the collection of her stories 
before us at the moment. Much of her other work 
is more sympathetic—there is a delicate, sad little 
scene in ‘‘ The Gods, some Mortals, and Lord Wicken- 
ham ”’ where Dr. Warre, married, meets Allegra, who 
belongs to his bachelor life, which will illustrate what 
we mean: 


They had laughed aloud the comedy, and inly wept the 
tragedy of their fate. 

‘* Good-bye,”’ said he. 

“* Good-bye,”’ she answered. ‘‘ Will it be a cold drive home ?’’ 

“* A very cold drive.” 

- hy must be a long while before I see you again? ” 

es ” 

‘* Good-bye Will there be a large fire in your 
study? Flave you a chair you like? ” 

“Oh, yes! ” 

** | suppose she sits near you when you work? ” 

“ Who? ” 

“Mrs. Warre.”’ 

“You mean Anne?. She has a number of friends; 
she goes to a lot of parties. She is very . . . bright.” 

“* Good-bye! ’’ This time he did not answer. When he had 
gone she stole about the room, moved the ornaments on the 
cabinet, shook the window curtains, and redraped them. She 
felt the housewife’s instinct stir within her. Then she sat down 
on the floor, and, drawing an old letter from her bosom, .mur- 
mured it without once looking at the page. And she laid her 
head where Simon’s foot had rested, and wept as little girls 
in the April of sorrow can weep. 


_ This most recent re-issue of Mrs. Craigie’s books 
includes her first novel, ‘‘Some Emotions and a 
Moral,” ‘The Sinner’s Comedy,” ‘A Study in 
Temptations,” and ‘‘ A Bundle of Life.” They nearly 
all touch sooner or later the poignant note of tragedy 
—the tragedy which from the point of view of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy and his “‘ President of the Immortals ” 
may be comedy; which reflection, as Mrs. Craigie 
tacitly admits, brings small comfort to the involuntary 
actors in the play. They each betray another notable 
characteristic of the author which we have left our- 







rapidity of motion in the story, a power of pressing to 
the point relentlessly, of excluding all extraneous 
matter, all futilities of conversation or obvious eking 
out of a situation. They are, in fact, as representative 
of the writer’s more showy side as any that could 
have been selected; her finer, most sensitive aspect, 
where the art of fence is not, perhaps, so conspicuous, 
but the play of fancy is gentler and more seductive, 
we shall hope to see illustrated in a re-issue of her 
other stories. For, in a certain dexterity of attack 
and distinction of style, combined with clear-cut 
analysis of motives and emotions, the work cf Mrs. 
Craigie can as yet nowhere be excelled, and will 
hardly, we think, be again equalled among authors of 
her own sex. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Holborn Hill. By Curistian Tearte. (Mills and 
Boon, 6s.) 


To introduce the heroine in the first chapter, at the 
age of seventeen, and then to say “‘ and now, for the 
reader’s enlightenment, we must put back the clock 
of our narrative;”’ to proceed to recount the birth of 
the young lady, afterwards catching up (at the end of 
270 pages) with our first glimpse of her; and to conclude 
with a sweetheart and a prospective wedding when she 
is nineteen, is rather an antiquated method of telling 
a story, and a method which some west-country people 
would term “‘ back-se-fore.’’ We have an objection to 
it; it keeps the reader in expectation of a sudden return 
to the episode of the opening chapter, which for a 
hundred pages or so haunts him distractingly. And 
with this complaint we sum up the fault of the book— 
it is too digressive, and its transitions are not pleasing. 
The romance itself is charming and well written. The 
London of Nelson’s day is brought vividly before us 
with more than usual skill. Many famous names are 
introduced—Admiral Collingwood, for one, and, less 
effectively, Boswell and Mrs. Garrick. Considerable 
humour is shown in the relation of events, and the 
characterisation is so good that it is a great pity the 
author did not elect to omit that unfortunately mis- 
leading first chapter, and tell his story from beginning 
to end in a straightforward manner. 


A Comedy of Ambition. By A. Gowans WuyTE. 
(Melrose, 6s.) 


Ir is not often, in these days of illiterate writers and 
fatuous plots, that the word of enthusiasm is uttered at 
the close of a lengthy novel; neither is it a frequent 
experience among those whose business it is to sample 
the current fiction to be sorry that a story has ended. 
But by this remarkably good ‘‘ Comedy of Ambition ”’ 
the author has placed himself very highly in our regard, 
and has succeeded in bringing that pleasant enthusiasm 
and complimentary regret into existence. 

The study of the principal character, Jack Gell, who. 
being intended for the ministry, frightens the prim 
little Scotch congregation into mild hysterics by an 
unorthodox sermon, and goes up to London only to 
become the tool of unscrupulous politicians, is one 
which must be followed with exceptional interest. To 
some readers the complications of his career as secre- 
tary to a member of Parliament will form the more 
attractive portion of the book; to ourselves the evolu- 
tion of his emotional nature under the influence of 
three women appeals more strongly as a capable and 
unerring piece of work. His gradual separation from 
the cold Northern girl whom he thought he loved, 
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society woman, and his final whole-hearted passion 
for Nina le Gallais strike us as precisely natural, and 
there is one chapter of the book, ‘‘ Nina’s Day,’’ which 
forms an idyll we have read through twice for the 
pure pleasure and beauty of it. The rather sombre 
note of the hero’s family troubles and political scrapes 
—for the laughter is very near to tears—is relieved by 
the introduction of a most charming French family 
domiciled in London, whose acquaintance Gell makes 
in quite an unconventional manner: 

In a short, right-angled street, which lay within the confused 

area between Regent Street and Bond Street, he came upon 
the quaint figure of a child. She was standing bareheaded 
in a doorway, looking down the street with an intent gaze. 
Each day as he passed he made a silent appeal to those large 
dark eyes. One sunny day the child greeted him with 
a shy smile; and even at that critical moment Jack did not err. 
He bowed gravely, raised his hat, and passed on. 


This is ‘‘ Babette Angéle Josephine Marie Antoin- 
ette de Quedville,’’ destined to become one of Jack’s 
best friends, and she is one of the daintiest and most 
delightful little maidens we have met for a long time. 
The de Quedvilles, too, are entirely captivating. Mon- 
sieur, making comical and desperate love to his wife; 
Madame, adoring him and scorning his advances; and 
both of them worshipping Babette, form a picture which 
may be scanned many times without the discovery 
of a fault; the author could have given us a book about 
this united family alone, and we should not have com- 
plained. On the many other points of the story it is 
impossible to enlarge; suffice it to say that Mr. Whyte 
has evidenced his mastery of comedy: ‘‘ the order of 
the smile, finely tempered, showing sunlight of the 
mind, mental richness rather than noisy enormity,”’ as 
Mr. Meredith has put it; and that our readers will not 
have a moment’s regret if they take our own pleasure 
in the book as forecasting theirs. 








DANTE AND MUSIC 


Peruaps there never was a writer who was divided 
into three such intellectually distinct personalities as 
Dante. In reading his works we are forced again and 
again to distinguish between the poet, the man of 
learning and the politician. These three elements in 
his thought are represented singly in his three greatest 
‘‘ minor ’’ works—the ‘‘ Vita Nuova,”’ the ‘‘ Convito,’’ 
and the ‘‘ De Monarchia.”’ But in the ‘‘ Divina Com- 
media,”’ his final expression, into which he put as much 
of himself as is to be found in all his other 
writings added together, he appears now as one, now 
as the other, and seems often to drop one personality 
and assume another with a suddenness that produces 
an almost shocking contrast. And from our mistaken 
modern point of view—mistaken, that is, in so far as 
it is always liable to keep Dante’s aims out of our 
sight, and therefore to cause us to pass unin- 
telligent and irrelevant judgments upon him—it often 
seems that he has wilfully robbed us of unsurpassable 
poetry in order to give us information in scholastic 
philosophy, history, or astronomy. Yet although we 
feel this deprivation, and may resent the presence of 
the scientific changelings which have taken the places 
we should wish to see occupied by the offspring of 
Dante the poet, at the same time we cannot help 
being interested in the enormous extent of Dante’s 
knowledge. We say the extent of his knowledge 
advisedly, for the actual learning, if in itself interest- 
ing, may be read more conveniently in the sources 
whence he drew it. But by the repeated proofs of 


the wide range of his curious and heterogeneous 
learning—the harvest of a typically medieval mind, 
which thinks in catalogues and enters, as it were, in 
its books every fact of interest that comes under its 








observation—a desire is at least aroused to make an 
inventory of all that Dante knew. Such inventories 
have, of course, been made, and it is a commonplace 
now to point out that technical and accurate allusions, 
according to the science of the time, can be found in 
his poem to such matters as astronomy (more perhaps 
than to any other branch of exact science), geometry, 
physiology, law and physics, in addition to the two 
chief arguments which run through the whole poem— 
namely, theology and politics. But there follows from 
this an enquiry that is perhaps not entirely futile: 
What did Dante not know? Were there any dis- 
tinctly technical and learned subjects, much studied 
in or before Dante’s time, of which he seems to know 
little or even shows actual ignorance? We think that 
music is such a subject. 

It would, of course, be fruitless to attempt 'to prove 
Dante’s ignorance of any particular subject merely 
on the ground that he does not display a knowledge 
of it. Such revelations of learning are purely inci- 
dental, and he must have learned, in the course of 
his life and his reading, many things which did not 
interest him sufficiently to make him wish to bring 
any allusions to them into his poem. But this is not 
the case with regard to music. We know that Dante 
was fond of music, and that he had friends among the 
musicians of his day; moreover the number of times 
that music is explicitly mentioned in the ‘* Purgatorio 
and Paradiso ’”’ is considerable; it will certainly be an 
error on the side of under-statement if we put it. at 
five-and-thirty or thereabouts. Now, if we take into 
account the state of music at the end of the Middle 
Ages—when secular music had already become 
separate from ecclesiastical, and had made a good 
start on its own development; when every part of 
the study, from the naming of the notes and questions 
of modality upwards, was treated in a highly technical 
and theoretical manner; and when the theorists were 
held in especially high esteem—an examination of 
those passages in which Dante makes mention of 
music will almost force us to the conclusion that not 
only did he know little or nothing of the theory of 
the art, but was not even a very observant listener. 

Music in heaven we have been taught to expect; 
and Dante does not say anything to contradict popular 
tradition in this respect. But, to one interested in the 
theories of antiquity and the Middle Ages, how dis- 
appointing are his statements as to the celestial music! 
In the first canto of the ‘“‘ Paradiso ”’ he had a splendid 
opportunity of an allusion which, had he been a 
musician, would have been after his own heart; he 
hears the music of the spheres. This, he tells us in 
three densely packed lines :— 


oa la ruoba che tu [Dio] sempiterni 
Desiderato, a sé mi fece atteso, 
Con l’armonia che temperi e discerni. 


This is a characteristic passage and a good example 
of the poet’s allusive and technical manner of writing. 
But the allusion is not to anything connected with 
music, but to the well-known and constantly men- 
tioned theory of the Primum Mobile. Now, it seems 
hardly possible that, if Dante had cared for such sub- 
jects, he could have mentioned the harmony of the 
spheres without showing belief or disbelief in the 
theory, still discussed in his time, that each planet in 
its movement emitted a single note. Moreover, if the 
theory appealed to him as true, we should have ex- 
pected him to decide between the opinions, ascribed 
respectively to Cicero and Pythagoras, according to 
one of which the planets taken in order from the moon 
to Saturn gave an ascending scale from A to G, while 
according to the other it was a descending scale from 
D to E. Seeing that this grand opportunity is thus 
passed over, it does not surprise us to find that the 
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other passages in which music in heaven is mentioned 
are mostly vague statements that music was per- 
formed, amounting to little more than stage-directions. 
A few instruments are mentioned, and where the word- 
ing is sufficiently precise we can tell that Dante was 
thinking in almost every case of secular song and 
dance music. 

There is, however, one passage in the ‘‘ Paradiso ”’ 
which offers a strong contrast to the other vague 


references to music in heaven. It is in the scene in' 


Canto XXIII., describing the glorification of the 
Virgin, where it is stated directly and simply that the 
hymn “‘ Regina Coeli’’ was sung. And this reference 
to ecclesiastical music is an instance of the only 
manner in which Dante mentions music with sufficient 
definiteness to enable his readers to understand what 
it was that he heard; for, with one exception, all such 
references are to the liturgy. The first fragment of 
the liturgy to be found in the poem is in that most 
extraordinary of all lines, the first of Inferno XXXIV.., 
which is put into the mouth of Virgil: — 


Vexilla Regis prodeunt Inferni. 


The shock conveyed by these words is no doubt inten- 
tional; as the torments of the lost souls reach their 
climax, Dante introduces the first words of the greatest 
of all songs of suffering. At the same time the true 
meaning of the words, coupled with the splendour of 
the music to which they are sung, can hardly fail to 
act as a forecast of comfort and a suggestion that 
after Hell will come Purgatory. Moreover, we are 
thus prepared in a measure for the singing by which 
we shall be arrested here and there in the next cantos 
of the poem: — 


Ahi! quanto son diverse quelle foci 
Dalle infernali; ché quivi per canti 
S’entra, e laggit per lamenti feroci. 


In the ‘‘ Purgatorio”’ there are, as it were, regular 
intervals for music, and as we make the ascent of the 
mountain we shall hear quite a long programme, from 
the chanting of simple texts from the gospels to the 
singing of ‘‘ Te lucis ante terminum’”’ by soloist and 
choir. Yet an examination of these musical passages 
will only lead us to think that Dante had but the 
vaguest idea of the differences between the various 
styles of singing employed in the rendering of the 
different parts of the liturgy. What are the expres- 
sions used by him to describe the singing which he 
heard? ‘‘Cantare’’ or simple periphrases with no 
more definite meaning in almost every case; and where 
he uses the word ‘‘ pregare,’”’ referring to the ‘‘ Agnus 
Dei,” he is not any more precise, but, on the con- 
trary, he is using a non-musical word to describe one 
of the most musically beautiful passages of the mass. 
If he had been versed in music, could he possibly have 
introduced as much of it into his poem and yet treated 
it invariably in this simple and detached manner? 

ould he not have brought in some characteristic 
allusive passages, with, perhaps, dark references to the 
Modes, and other indications of ‘‘ inside” knowledge? 
Would he not have made it clear that he knew the 
exact nature of intoning, psalmody, syllabic and melis- 
matic chant, hymnody, and a host of other matters? 
Could he possibly have resisted the temptation to make 
a technical allusion offered him by the very first piece 
of music which greets us on the lower slopes of the 
mountain—the tonus peregrinus, which triumphantly 
breaks the first rule of psalmody by being in a mixture 
of two modes and having consequently two reciting- 
notes? It seems next door to an impossibility that 
the poet who could make an accurate allusion, in one 
line, to the defect in the Julian calendar should have 
neglected such splendid openings as lay ready to his 





hand in the technicalities of music, if he had been 
familiar with them. 

But we think it is possible to go further still, and 
to say that Dante attached no serious importance to 
music. The argument to prove this will be based, as 
before, upon omissions on the part of Dante, not on 
any of his statements; but the omissions are so great 
that they almost amount to an avowal by the poet of 
his lack of interest in music. In the first place, there 
is in the ‘‘ Divina Commedia’’ no reference to St. 
Ambrose (unless, as is extremely unlikely, the ‘* avvo- 
cato dei tempi cristiani’’ of Paradiso X. be he), and 
but one to Gregory the Great, and that containing no 
hint as to his place in the history of music. Charle- 
magne, again, was one of Dante’s heroes; he was 
also one of the most eager and influential supporters 
of the true Gregorian tradition in liturgical music, and 
it was owing to his efforts that copies of the Roman 
manuscripts were brought into France and the Roman 
chant introduced into the French churches. Yet 
Dante, in referring to him, gives no intimation that 
he ever bestirred himself in any such matters. Later 
still, Guido d’Avezzo, Dante’s countryman, and the 
most famous musician of the Middle Ages, the in- 
ventor to a large extent of modern notation and of 
the names of the notes, well known both as choir- 
master and theorist, author of the ‘‘ Micrologus,” 
might have received some attention at Dante’s hands: 
yet he is not once mentioned. And so it is with others, 
men prominent in the history of music, from Boéthius 
to Thomas of Cellano, are either passed over in silence 
or else mentioned in quite other connections. Theories 
and discoveries which were attracting attention in 
Dante’s day, such as those of the ‘‘ mensuralists,’’ with 
their ‘‘ perfect’ and ‘‘ imperfect’ time, find no echo 
in his poem. Musicians, as such, do not share in the 
rewards which await others in Paradise. The lovers 
have their place allotted to them in the sphere of 
Venus, the judges in Jove, the contemplatives in 
Saturn; but there is no place for the musicians, who 
yet might surely be considered to have done as good 
work as the “‘ spiriti volivi mancanti,’”’ who are found 
in the first heaven. In the fourth and fifth heavens 
are placed the theologians and warriors, those who 
with their learning and with their strong right hands 
strove for the unity of the Faith; yet there is no 
recompense for those countless artists and students 
who contributed by their genius to the glorifying of 
the liturgy and by their patient labours to the unity 
of the Roman rite. Music may be a pleasing accom- 
plishment, but it is not a virtue. 

There is one musical passage in the ‘‘ Purgatorio ”’ 
to which it is pleasant to return at the end; for in it 
we see Dante honouring a musician and showing us 
at the same time a glimpse of ‘his own familiar life; 
we mean the passage in Purgatorio II., where the 
poets meet Dante’s friend Casella, the musician, who 
begins to sing: — 


Amor, che nella mente mi ragiona 
Della mia donna. 


This song by Casella has been much discussed, and it 
was long ago pointed out these “‘canzoni morali” 
were never set to music; therefore, adds the com- 
mentator, ‘‘I believe tnat this Amor, che nella mente 
mi ragiona was the first line of some ballata or song.” 
But this is an unconvincing explanation, as this can- 
zone, the second of the ‘‘ Convito,” was a favourite 
with Dante, and he quotes the first line of it in the 
‘De Vulgari Eloquio.’”’ It is also highly improbable 
that Dante was so ignorant that he did not know 
which kinds of poems were set to music and which 
were not. It seems to us that Casella’s song must 
simply be classed with the rest of the music of the 
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‘‘Purgatorio.’”’ Dante’s idea, then, in putting these 
words into the mouth of the sweet singer would have 
been to show that, as on earth a love-song was sung 
to a secular tune, so on the shores of the mountain of 
purification a ‘‘ canzone morale,’ a poem of higher 
class and graver meaning, might be sung to a plain 
chant melody, whose gravity should be fitting to the 
place and consistent with the import of the words. 








PUN 


No satisfactory etymology has been proposed for 
this word, which appears shortly after 1660. About 
the same date there was, as I learn from the proofs of 
the New English Dictionary, communicated to me by 
the Editor, a synonym pundigrion. Richardson 
derives pun from F. pointe, which is phonetically im- 
possible. At the same time its correspondence in 
meaning with pointe makes ultimate connection seem 
not improbable. The pointe, name and thing, appears 
in F. in the 16th century. It corresponds to the It. 
concetto (‘‘ Jadis de nos auteurs les pointes ignorées 
Furent de 1’Italie en nos vers attirées’’ Boileau), and 
is, in its simplest form, a verbal quibble; e.g., Furetiére 
gives, as an example, from the theologian Caussin, 
‘* Les hommes ont bati la Tour de Babel, et les femmes 
la Tour de Babil,’’ which is about on a level with the 
ordinary Shakespearean pun. The earliest L. diction- 
aries to record pun (Littleton, Coles) gloss it allusio, 
allusiuncula. Addison defines it as a ‘‘ conceit,’’ and 
Boyer (1742) gives ‘‘ pointe d’esprit (pensée subtile, 
jeu de mots), a quibble or quibbling, a clench, pun, 
joke, wit, witty conceit, or fancy,’’ and ‘“‘ pun (or 
quibble), pointe, pointe d’esprit, recontre, jeu de 
mots.’”’ The constant occurrence of ‘‘ quibble ”’ in the 
18th century definitions of pun (Bailey, Johnson, Dyche 
and Pardon, Barlow, and the Latin dictionaries) seems 
to show that the word originally had a somewhat wider 
meaning, including the idea of making over-subtle 
distinctions, ‘‘ clenches’”’ (Spitzfindigkeit), as well as 
of merely playing on words (Wortspiel). It. punto 
and puntiglio were both used in this sense. Valentini 
(1834) has ‘‘ puntiglio (cavillazione, sofisticheria), die 
Spitzfindigkeit, Gribelei, Wortklauberei’’; Car- 
dinali (1852) has ‘‘ puntiglio, cavillazione, sottigliezza 
nel ragionare e nel disputare,”’ and ‘‘ punto, . . . 
s’usa anche per cavillazione, sofitichezza, sottigliezza 
di invenzione, puntiglio.”” The Voc. della Crusca 
gives an example in this sense from Vincenzio 
Borghini (1584), ‘‘ Voler far forza in su questo sarebbe 
pit presto puntiglio, e sottigliezza, che real disputa, e 
combatter de’ nomi, non della cosa.’’ It glosses the 
word by “‘cavillatio, od¢uwpa.’’ Veneroni (1714) has 
“ puntiglio, pointille,* Spitzfindigkeit, argutie.’’ Ains- 
worth (1736) has “‘ argutor, to pun, to take words other- 
wise than spoken.’’ There seems to be sufficient simi- 
larity in the meaning of pun and puntiglio to make con- 
nection possible, and this possibility appears to be 
strengthened by the history of the cognate F. pointe. 
Of the two words pun and pundigrion, there can be 
little doubt that the latter is nearer the original. An 
E. derivative pundigrion from pun is impossible, while 
the coining, at about the same period, of such clipped 
forms as cit, mob, etc., is in favour of pun being short 
for pundigrion. I am aware that to derive pundigrion 
from It. puntiglio requires a somewhat active imagina- 
tion. It may, however, have been an illiterate attempt 
at reproducing the It. spelling. That there is ultimate 
connection with punto I am convinced. 


E. W. 





*Cf. ‘* pointiller, . . . to cut, quip, tax, or take exceptions unto” (Cotg), 


‘*to quibble '’ (Miége, 1679). 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


A MEETING of the Society will be held at 8 p.m. on 
Friday, May 14th, 1909, at the Imperial College of 
Science, Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, 


AGENDA. 


Mr. W. Duddell, F.R.S.—‘‘ On a Bifilar Vibration 
Galvanometer.”’ 

Messrs. W. P. Fuller and H. Grace.—*‘ Effect of 
Temperature on the Hysteresis Loss in Iron in a 
Rotating Field.” 

Messrs. A. Campbell, B.A., and T. Smith, B.A.— 
‘*On a Method of Testing Photographic Shutters.’ 

Council meeting at 7.30 p.m. 

Proceedings at the meeting held April 23rd, 1909: 

Dr. C. Chree, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

A paper by Prof. W. H. Bragg and Mr. J. L. 
Glasson, ‘‘On a want of Symmetry shown by 
Secondary X-rays,’’ was read by Prof. Bragg. When 
a primary X-ray strikes an atom, a secondary X-ray 
sometimes starts out from the place of impact. The 
experiments described in the paper were made with the 
object of comparing the intensity of emission of the 
secondary X-ray in a direction making an angle of 
about 45° with the primary with the intensity in a 
direction making an angle of 135°, and therefore turn- 
ing back almost completely. It was found that in the 
case of atoms of platinum, tin or aluminium, or of 
such light atoms as are contained in celluloid, the 
former was larger than the latter, being sometimes 
three times as great. Madsen has obtained similar, 
but much greater, inequalities in the case of the y-rays. 
When atoms of copper or iron were tested, atoms 
which give rise to a very soft radiation, there was 
little inequality. A similar inequality effect also occurs 
in the case of B-rays. On the original pulse theory, 
calculation showed that there should be no inequality 
of the secondary X-radiation in any case. If that 
theory were abandoned, as most writers now agreed 
to do, and the X-rays were supposed to be bundles of 
energy travelling through space, there did not appear 
to be sufficient definition of such entities as would 
enable any comparison to be made between theory and 
experiment. If the rays were supposed to be material, 
the facts were generally in agreement with expectation 
and afforded another instance of close parallelism 
between the phenomena of the X- and the y-rays. 

Prof. C. H. Lees said that Prof. Bragg had given 
a lucid account of his theories of y- and X-rays. His 
researches would make physicists more careful in 
accepting the zther-pulse theory. He asked if it was 
likely that better means would be devised to dis- 
criminate between various forms of y- and X-rays than 
dividing them into ‘‘ hard” and “ soft’’ radiations. 
He thought many discrepancies could be attributed 
to this want of discrimination. 

Mr. C. A. Sadler pointed out that whatever lack of 
symmetry might exist in the emergence and incidence 
secondary X-radiations from a plate of a substance 
which was a source of scattered primary radiations, 
Professor Bragg’s results conclusively proved that 
such lack of symmetry did not exist when the plate was 
a source of homogeneous radiation. If, then, it was 
a necessary condition of Professor Bragg’s theory that 
such lack of symmetry should exist with secondary 
X-radiations, we must either conclude that the theory 
here breaks down or that these homogeneous radia- 
tions are not X-radiations as usually understood. It 
was to be noted also that the measured lack of sym- 
metry (ignoring the lack of symmetry in the case of 
homogeneous beams, which had been shown to be only 
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apparent) in the most pronounced cases was small 
compared with those obtained with y-rays. 

Prof. Bragg, referring to the remarks of Prof. Lees, 
said that for precision the actual speed of all electrons 
ought to be measured. Instead of measuring the 
speed the penetrating power might be determined. 

A paper entitled ‘‘ Transformations of X-rays ’’ was 
read by Mr. C. A. Sadler. It has been shown that the 
members of the group of metals Chromium—Silver 
emit under suitable primary beams radiations which are: 
homogeneous and which increase in penetrating power 
with increase of atomic weight of the radiator. Using 
these homogeneous beams, the tertiary radiation ex- 
cited by them in other metals has been studied by the 
author. It was found that the tertiary radiation 
excited in any member of the group Cr—Ag was 
homogeneous, and its penetrating power was that 
characteristic of the radiation from the substance when 
excited by a primary beam. With any given tertiary 
radiator it was found that the intensity of the 
homogeneous type of radiation emitted when the 
homogeneous radiations from the members of the 
group Cr—Ag successively fell upon the radiator was 
inappreciable unless the exciting radiation was more 
penetrating than that characteristic of the radiator. 
Defining a quantity k such that the fraction of the 
energy of the secondary beam passing normall 
through a thin layer 84 of the tertiary radiator whic 
was transformed in tertiary radiation = ké%, it was 
found that as long as the penetrating power of the 
secondary beam was less than that characteristic of 
the tertiary radiator, k was sensibly zero. When the 
secondary beam became more penetrating than that 
characteristic of the tertiary radiator, k increased 
rapidly to a maximum and then decreased over a con- 
siderable range, with increase of penetrating power 
of the secondary, as a linear function of the ionisation 
produced in a thin layer of air by the secondary beam. 
It has been shown that when the characteristic radia- 
tion is excited in a substance, a corresponding increase 
in the absorption of the exciting radiation by that sub- 
stance takes place. If A’ denote the increase in the 
value of the absorption coefficient of the exciting beam 
by the material of the tertiary radiator consequent 
upon the emission of the tertiary radiation, k/A’ was 
found to decrease slowly at first and then more rapidly 
as the exciting beam became more penetrating. — 

Prof. Bragg congratulated the author on his inter- 
esting experiments, and said he could not see any 
satisfactory explanation of them on the pulse theory. 

A paper on the ‘‘ Theory of the Alternate Current 
Generator,’’ by Professor Lyle, was read by Dr. 
Russell. The author points out that the theory of 
armature reaction as ordinarily discussed by elec- 
tricians is unsatisfactory, as an important effect due to 
the mutual induction between the current in the field 
winding and the current in the armature circuit is 
neglected. To simplify the problem, the case of a 
simple ironless single-phase alternator is first dis- 
cussed. The magnetic field, supposed uniform, is due 
to the current in a fixed coil connected with a source 
of constant electromotive force, and the armature is a 
coil of wire rotated in this field with constant angular 
velocity. In these circumstances, we may suppose that 
the mutual inductance between the two circuits varies 
in accordance with the harmonic law. The differential 
equations which determine the values of the two cur- 
rents are easily written down, but their solution pre- 
sents difficulty. The author gives a method of getting 
the complete solution. He first assumes that both the 
currents can be expanded in Fourier Series. He then 
applies a novel vector method and obtains equations to 
determine the value of the harmonic of any order in 
terms of the constant term in the field current. The 
operators in these equations are infinite determinants, 











but he shows how these can be readily reduced to con- 
tinued fractions. In practice, the resistance of the 
exciting circuit is small compared with its inductance, 
and thus the time constant is large. The c6ntinued 
fraction operators therefore rapidly become recurring, 
and so the equations giving the solution are simple. 

The results prove that only odd harmonics appear 
in the expression for the armature current, and only 
even harmonics appear in the expression for the field 
current. The frequency of the induced ripple super- 
posed on the exciting current is, therefore, double the 
fundamental frequency. The interesting fact is proved 
that this ripple is asymmetric—that is, the positive half 
of the wave is of a different shape from the negative 
half. A simple geometrical method of obtaining the 
solution is also given. 

The author next takes into account the effects of 
hysteresis ‘and eddy currents. This he does by means 
of the permeability operators, the use of which he 
explained in the Phil. Mag. for January, 1905, The 
magnetic leakage of the armature is also taken into 
account. Asa practical illustration of the method, the 
operation of a small two-pole alternator when supply- 
ing a non-inductive load is predetermined. A diagram 
is given showing the exact shape of the current wave 
in the armature, the ripple superposed on the exciting 
current, and their relative phase displacement. 

The action of ‘“‘dampers”’ in diminishing the heat- 
losses in the field circuit and the theory of the syn- 
chronous motor are also discussed. 

Mr. W. Duddell expressed his interest in Prof. 
Lyle’s paper, and remarked that the results which he 
had obtained were in accord with experiments made by 
himself and Dr. Marchant some years ago. 

Dr. Russell congratulated the author on having ob- 
tained such instructive solutions of the differential 
equations which determine the value of the armature 
and field currents in a simple generator. The subject 
of armature reaction has been carefully studied by 
electrical engineers, and the literature of the subject 
is quite extensive. He referred in particular to the 
study made by Professor Blondel in 1900 of the ripples 
in the exciting current of a two-phase and a three- 
phase alternator. It was well known that in a single- 
phase machine the frequency of the ripple superposed 
on the exciting current by the alternate magnetising 
and demagnetising effect of the armature current was 
double the frequency of the armature current. This 
ripple disappears at no load, but in practice the ripples 
at no load are often very marked owing to pulsations 
of the reluctance due to slots in the armature. The 
latter ripples are much less pronounced at full load as 
the load circuit acts like a damping-coil; but new 
ripples due to the armature reaction appear, causing a 
distortion of the wave-form. As a rule, electrical 
engineers assumed the existence of a sine wave of 
armature current and then investigated the ampére- 
turns to be added or subtracted from the field coils so 
as to neutralise the magnetising or demagnetising 
effect produced. In this connection Blondel’s two- 
reaction method was extensively used, as it enabled 
approximate values to be rapidly obtained. The effect 
of the reaction on the wave-form of the machine, how- 
ever, had been practically neglected, and Professor 
Lyle deserves great credit for his solution. In con- 
nection with the parallel running of turbo-alternators 
it was inportant, and the theory deserved careful study 
by engineers. The speaker thought that ‘‘ dampers ”’ 
were mainly used to prevent phase-swinging. He 
agreed with Professor Hopkinson that a similar effect 
might often be more economically produced by putting 
more copper on the field windings. The difficulties 
that arose in connection with perfecting the theory 
of synchronous motors arose mainly from the difficulty 
of taking hysteresis into account in the mathematical 
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equations. He thought that Professor Lyle’s work in 
this direction was most valuable. 

Prof. L. R. Wilberforce exhibited a galvanometer 
of thé Broca pattern suitable for general use in 
elementary laboratories. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On May 4th, at the Society’s rooms, 24 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C., Mr. C. Delisle Burns read a 
paper on “‘ The Religious Order,’’ Mr. S. H. Swinny 
presiding. 

The religious order, said the lecturer, was the 
attempt to unite men or women in social service of a 
spiritual kind. Its basis was the inspiration of its 
members, not ordination. Its practice in retirement 
from the world was intended for service to the world. 
The history of religious orders in the West showed 
three chief stages. In the first, or Benedictine, phase 
tne order was devoted to influencing the world from 
outside. In the earlier period the Benedictines stood 
for culture in general; but after the reforms of Cluny 
and the Chartreuse, religion came to mean a more 
purely emotional enthusiasm. The second stage was 
represented by the Friars, by whom the attempt was 
made to bring the cloister into contact with the world 
through preaching. The third and last stage was that 
during which the Jesuits rose to power and the 
special object of the religious order became the teach- 
ing of the young. With this was connected a 
restricted meaning of the word “ religion ’”’ and a con- 
troversial attitude towards the Northern interpretation 
of Christianity. The religious order produced spiritual 
aristocracies. A tradition of high ideals was pre- 
served, and the aristocracy had a democratic basis, 
anyone with a ‘‘ vocation’’ being enabled to attain 
to power. The decay of the order was due to the mis- 
take of celibacy, the narrowed meaning of religion, 
and the severance of the spiritual from the temporal. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


POETS’ PROSE. 
To the Editor of THe AcADEmy. 


Sir,—In the last issue of THE AcaDEMy, amongst the inter- 
esting articles which I read, two things particularly caught 
my attention: the suggestion of your correspondent, who 
signs himself ‘‘ E. Owen,’’ under the title of ‘‘ The King’s 
English,’’ and the following sentence in your article on ‘‘ The 
Commercial Muse ’’: ‘‘ Any man who can write really good 
poetry can also write good prose.’’ 

I fully endorse Mr. Owen’s suggestion. I think that some- 
thing should be done towards helping the working classes in 
England to improve their language, which is sometimes un- 
intelligible, in spite of the money that is so liberally spent by 
tax-payers on education in this country. 

With regard to your opinion as to men who can be at the 
same time good poets and good prose writers, I respectfully 
beg to state that I do not share it. My long experience in 
connection with philological as well as some other questions, 
has taught me that Blair is right when he says that, ‘‘ The 
rays of the mind must converge to one point in order to glow 
intensely.”” When I am told that an intelligent man has 
attempted to study several subjects, I immediately think of 
the pocket-knife spoken of by Smiles in his ‘‘ Self-Help.” I 
shall even go the length of saying that, whenever I see half 








a dozen letters of the alphabet after a University man’s name,, 
I cannot help regretting that such a powerful mind should 


have been forced into University grooves. 

Now, before I speak of poets and prose writers, I will take 
two examples from animal life to illustrate my meaning : 

Is a good racehorse generally a good trotter, and vice versa? 

Can a flying-fish swim as fast as an ordinary fish, or fly 
as swiftly as an ordinary bird? As it is with animals, so it 
is with men. A good violinist is generally a poor ’cellist, 
and vice versd; no artist can expect to excel in both of these 
instruments; as it is with the different branches of music, so 
it is with poetry and prose. A good poet, to my mind, is 








very seldom a good prose-writer. Let us take at random 
two of the English writers, who attempted poetry and prose, 
Walter Scott and Macaulay. When the former read Byron’s 
poetry, and compared it with his own, he decided that he 
must resign the first place in poetry to his young rival. With 
regard to Macaulay, if he had kept to verse his prose would 
not have been, up to the present day, the delight of millions 
of linguists. 

Now, let us speak of French literature. Moliére felt, at a 
certain moment, that he could never be a good poet and a good 
prose writer at the same time; he gave up verse and wrote 
masterpieces in prose. 

If Voltaire had been a greater poet than he was, we might 
not have had one of the most delightful works ever written 
in prose, ‘Charles XII. of Sweden.’’ As Morley says, 
“Voltaire is the very genius of correctness, elegance, and 
grace; but in masculine energy and in poetic weightiness, as 
well as in organ-like richness of music, Voltaire must be 
surely pronounced inferior to the great author of Cinna and 
Polyeucte.’’ Corneille, himself, if he succeeded—whilst ren- 
dering noble feelings—in using, as Mr. Faguet has it, “le 
langage le plus male, le plus énergique, le plus sobre a la 
fois et le plus plein qui ait été parlé en France,’’ is it not, 
perhaps, because, in expressing himself in ordinary prose, he 
was, say Bessou and Elwall, “‘ un écrivain trés inégal, écrivant 
parfois d’un style pénible et obscur quand il exprimait des 
idées ordinaires.”’ 

In short, let us take two of the greatest poets of the nine- 
teenth century: Hugo and Lamartine. Can their prose be 
compared to their admirable verse? What is virtue in the 
latter is vice in the former. 

They wrote poetical prose, which may be prized in a 
speech, but which is certainly a defect in expressing common 
things in writing. It is quite as bad to write poetical prose 
as to write verses containing no poetry in them as Boileau did; 
the former is as ridiculous as a man who puts on his evening 
dress to partake of a quiet dinner, with only his wife and 
children as guests; the latter is like the difference between a 
dahlia and a rose. In point of physical beauty, they may be 
equal, but its want of perfume will always place the dahlia 
much beneath the queen of flowers. 

To conclude, I beg to say that none of the French writers, 
who tried both prose and poetry, has ever excelled in prose 
as Renan and About did. 

As a counterpoise to Morley’s delight in thinking that 
Racine taught Fénelon and Massillon ‘‘ how to make music 
in their prose,’’ any French critic would feel disposed to say 
that, ‘‘l’auteur du chef-d’ceuvre de l’esprit humain,”? would 
have been more useful to these very writers, had he taught 
them how to write in verse masterpieces like his ‘‘ Athalie.”’ 


A Frencu LINGUIST. 


JIMMY DOUGLAS. 
To the Editor of Tur AcaApEmy. 


Sir,—In a recent number of your stimulating paper you 
administered a well-deserved chastisement to that “ star” 
comedian, Mr. James Douglas. This gentleman has, it seems, 
a bad habit of treating the readers of the journals to which 
he has the honour to be a contributor to articles on men and 
institutions, which to many doubtless appear the quintessence 
of wisdom, but which are, in fact—as you have demonstrated 
—the reverse. In one of his recent articles Mr. Douglas turns 
the searchlight of his erudition on the drama. He rejoices 
exceedingly that we are within measurable distance of a Reper- 
tory Theatre; he warmly congratulates Mr. Frohman on his 
approaching marriage with the unconventional drama; and 
he hastens to enrich our already overburdened language with 
the beautiful term Frohmanity. Then he proceeds in his un- 
mitigated Daily Mail way to sketch in the beauties of the 
drama under its new conditions. Here is what Mr. Douglas, 
in his own wearisome word-whirling way, asks of the “‘ New” 
Drama :— 

‘* Give us life neat. Give us. the thunder 
of its wheels in the mire, the music of its hoofs in the mud. 
5 he Out-Shaw Shaw! Drag into light every new kind 
of snob and cad, every novel vulgarity and vice.” The 
dramatist must-turn to the newspaper for inspiration for, ‘‘ The 
journalist is the jackal of the theatre. a spoonful of 
news contains a sea of drama.’’ He deplores the waste of 
human dramatic material. ‘ Why does nobody put Horatio 
Bottomley on the stage? Or Joe Lyons? Or Mr. Tree? 
Or John Burns? Or Rockefeller? Or Abdul the Undamned? 
Or Maud Allan? ’? (And Heaven knows who besides.) “ They 
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are a joy to me. It is sinful to waste our fellow 


creatures. . . . Hall Caine. and Marie Corelli 
are more than ripe for the footlights. . .« Why are they 
boycotted? . . . And why is Smyth-Pigott, that chef 


d’ceuvre, why, oh why, is he ignored? ”’ 

In these brief extracts from three columns of unutterable 
nonsense one thing is obvious, a disposition, shared by many 
amiable and half-educated critics to regard the new drama 
in its only possible form as the drama of the dregs. The 
tendency is the result of the recent revolt against romanticism. 
It is the outcome of a theory that the function of the drama: 
is to mirror real life, i.e., life as it is, and this in spite of the 
well-known fact that we, none of us, know what life really 
is, and the drama can never mirror real life, but life plus 
the personality of the author, actors, and producer, and 
coloured by the prejudices and passions of the audience. There 
are signs, however, that this ill-conceived theory is breaking 
down. The New Idealism betrays tokens of its proximity. 
The wave of romanticism is returning, but in a more truly 
ennobling and original form. It bears on its crest a drama 
which is, indeed, a national drama, but one which is designed 
to show us what national life means in its widest and best 
sense; to perpetuate its finer ideas and ideals; to reveal the 
memory and aspiration of the race; to express the true philo- 
sophy and in this the poetry of national life. This is the 
drama’ which the Repertory Theatre will be asked to foster, 
and not the cesspool of realism which the extravagant and 
perishable English of such writers as Mr. Douglas would 
bolster into popularity. 

Katron GNOTHI. 


HOW THE LAW FAVOURS WOMEN. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 


Sir,—There is a curious mistake in the article under this 
title in to-day’s Acapemy. Referring to the Slander of Women 
Act, 1891, the writer says: ‘‘A woman bringing such an 
action can certainly recover no more damages than costs unless 
she has specially suffered.” It is really just the other way: 
she cannot, unless the judge certifies to the contrary, recover 
more costs than damages. As a matter of fact, a woman 
suing under this Act not only can, but usually does, recover 
a substantial sum as damages, without having suffered any 
special damage whatever. 

TEMPLE. 


‘*MALARIA AND GREEK HISTORY.” 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—In your review of my book, ‘‘ Malaria and Greek 
History,’’ you blame the Manchester University Press for 
omitting, in the Bibliography, the Christian names of authors. 
The fault was mine, and I am sorry for it. I compiled the 
Bibliography myself, and my only excuse for the omission 
is that I had no difficulty in finding a book when I knew 
its date, its title, and the surname of the author. A reference 
to ‘‘ Kiihn ’”? always means, in my book, that the quotation 
is taken from Kiihn’s edition of the Hippocratic ‘* Corpus.”’ 
This I do state in the Preface. 

I should also like to express my regret that in the Preface 
I lay undue stress upon the decline of the Greeks. My book 
is mainly concerned with the efforts made bv the Greeks to 
counteract the influence of their unhealthy environment. This 
theme can be discussed quite independently of the introduction 
of malaria or of the date at which the race began to decline. 

I trust that my faulty treatment of the interesting question 
to which Major R. Ross first called attention will not do harm 
to what may prove a valuable branch of historical study. 
“Ecrire l’histoire de la malaria,’”? writes the Egyptologist, 
W. Groff, “‘ serait presque écrire celle de 1"humanité.”’ 


W. H. S. Jongs. 
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For particulars apply by letter to the 
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An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, will be 
held in the first week of June. Further 
information can be obtained from the Reverend 


the Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 
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The BOOK MONTHLY for MAY Is Now Ready, 
Sixpence net, and Its Contents follow: 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR. What People are Saying and 
Doing about Books, with Pages of Portraits. 


WOMAN’S WAYS. What She Likes and Dislikes in Books. By 
Alex. J. Philip. 
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ABBOT FRANCIS GASQUET 
and “ PUBLIC OPINION” 


The Abbot Francis Gasquet, the eminent Roman Catholic 
scholar and historian, Abbot-President of the English Bene- 
dictines, who is now engaged at Rome on the most interesting 
task of revising the Vulgate, sends the following letter to the 
Editor of PUBLIC OPINION, dated Feb. 15, 1909, from Collegio 
Sant’ Anselmo, Monte Aventino, Rome :— 


Sir,—I see that many are expressing their 
opinions about your paper, and as I have for a 
long time now got so much pleasure and profit 
from it, I feel constrained to add my testimony 
to that of others. Obliged to be away from 
England for many months each year on busi- 
ness, and with little time to spend on the reading 
of papers, I have found PUBLIC OPINION 
exactly what I needed to keep in touch with 
passing events, and I look forward to the coming 


‘of the post which brings it to me. 


Iam, 
Yours sincerely, 








sgd. (Abbot) FRANCIS H. GASQUET. 
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“Itis impossible for anyone concerned with or interested in the Navy 
te Gepense with the help of ‘The Naval Annual.’’’—Army & N. 
jazette. 








TWENTY-THIRD YEAR of PUBLICATION 


Royal 8vo. Price 12/6net ; by post Inland 
13/- net ; Foreign 13/6 net. 


Brassey’s 


Naval Annual 


1909. 


EDITED BY 


THE HON. T. A. BRASSEY, A-1.N.A. 
CONTENTS: 


PART I. 
The British Navy: The Colonies and the Navy. Foreign Navies: 
Comparative Strength: Dockyard Administration, Past and 
Present,: Alternative Systems of Propelling Machinery: Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve: Naval Expansion of Germany: British 
North Sea Operations: Forth and Clyde Ship Canal. 


PART Il. 
List of British and Foreign Ships. 
Plans of British and Foreign Ships. 
PART Ill. 
Gunnery Progress: Armour & Ordnance. Ordnance Tables. 
PART IV. 
First Lord's Statement: British Navy Estimates: 


Programme of Shiobuilding—PReturns of Guniayers’ Test and Battle 
practice—Austro-Hungarian Estimates—French Navy Estimates 


MILLS & BOON, LTD. 


SETI TIT Se ee 
MILLS & BOON. MILLS & BOON. MILLS & BOON, 





MILLS & BOON’'S 


Crown 8v. NEW FICTION 6s. 





A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


ELISABETH DAVENAY 


By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 


First Review, Patt Matt Gazette.—'A book that every 
grown-up girl should read in order to learn the difficult task of 
combining womanliness and modernism." 


THE FIRST LAW __ sy taay rrovenwer. 
THE STAIRWAY OF HONOUR 


By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON. The best stories of the year. 


FOR CHURCH & CHIEFTAIN 


By MAY WYNNE, Author of ‘' Henry of Navarre.” 


HOLBORN HILL. 3y cnnistian teance. 
THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 


By HELEN W. WATSON, Author of “* Andrew Goodfellow.” 
RENDER UNTO CASAR 


By Mrs. VERE CAMPBELL. 


ARROWS FROM THE DARK 
By SOPHIE COLE. 
An original novel (vide eight papers). 


MEMOIRS OF A BUCCANEER 








= ae By ROBERT WILLIAMS. 30, 
Full-page Mustratioee of ous eee New Ships, T 4 = N E WwW T H —E fe) L @) G Y 





J. GRIFFIN & CO. 


MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 WHITCOMB STREET, W.C. 


By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL. 1s. net. 
With new Preface. Revised. Eighth thousand. 








‘GL'1 ‘NOOd ® STIIN ‘OA ‘LAIFULS ANOODLIHM 6¢ “G.LT ‘NOOd ¥ STTIN 








60 Chandos St., London, W.C. and 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 




















MILLS & BOON, LTD. MILLS & BOON, LTD. 
ASK FOR NASH’ S—story macazine 


No..2 (MAY) NOW READY 


NASH’S MAGAZINE 


+ NET 


STORIES BY RUDYARD KIPLING, ANTHONY HOPE, RIDER 
HAGGARD, WILLIAM LE QUEUX, H. A. VACHELL, RITA, MAX 
PEMBERTON. J. J. BELL, MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON, BARRY PAIN, &c. 





Never in the history of publishing has a magazine with such a splendid list of contributors been placed straight away on the market. 

It has taken years for the majority of the leading magazines to reach anywhere near where Nash's 

Magazine begins. Nash’s Magazine is a gigantic undertaking: the paper used for No. 1 would, if unrolled, stretch from 

London to Edinburgh—a distance of over 400 miles. Its policy will be to give to the public each month a magazine containing 
stories by the world’s most famous novelists. 


OBTAINABLE IN EVERY TOWN AND VILLAGE IN THE KINGDOM— 
AND ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S 
New Six-Shilling Novels 


THE TRICKSTER . ; - é ‘ G. B. BuRGIN 
THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE  E. EvereTT-GREEN 
DID SHE DO RIGHT? ; A J. MACDONNELL 
AN ADVENTURE IN EXILE " . RiIcHARD DUFFY 
THE DREAM AND THE WOMAN . Tom GALLON 
THE BROKEN SNARE LupwIG LEWISOHN 
BANZAI! . : ; : : ‘* PARARELLUM ™ 
THE LEVELLER ALEXANDER MCARTHUR 
STOLEN HONEY . ‘ ADA AND DUDLEY JAMES 
THE FLAME DANCER. F. A. MATHEWS 
IN CALVERT’S VALLEY M. PRESCOTT-MONTAGUE 
THE GAY PARADINES . Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON 
THE BOTTOM OF THE WELL FrREDERIC UPHAM ADAMS 
THE SECRET TERROR ; : ‘* BRENDA” 
THE GHOST PIRATES WILLIAM Hore HopcGson 
CO-HEIRESSES E. EVERETT-GREEN 
SHOES OF GOLD. . HAMILTON DRUMMOND 
HEARTBREAK HILL. ° , HERMAN K. VIELE 
THE ADVENTURES OF A PRETTY WOMAN 
FLORENCE WARDEN 


BALLADS OF BRAVE WOMEN 


kecords of the Heroic in Thought, Action and &ndurance. 
Edited by ALFRED H. MILES (Editor of the ‘Famous Al Series,’ &c ) 
A Collecticn of suitable Pieces for Recitation by Women at Women's Meetings 
and at gatherings and entertainments of a more general character. 
It aims to celebrate the bravery of women in loyalty, patriotism, devotion, 
love, labour and endurance as shown in the pages of history, on the field of-war, 


in the battle of life, in the cause of freedom, in the service of humanity, and in 
the face of death. 


Crown 8vo, Red Limp, 1/- net; Cloth gilt, 1/6 net; and in various 
‘ ** Leather bindings. - - 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's Inn, Temple Bar, E.C. 











You are invited to assist the circulation of Three Clean and 
Wholesome Novels by Three Young Writers of ex 
talent by ordering an early copy of 








6/- each, sell at 4/6. 


(1) SO VERY HUMAN 


By VICTORIA MAITLAND, Author of ‘‘ The Hub of Life."’ 
The novel cannot fail to entrance all who read it. 


(2) THE DIAMOND AND 
THE ROSE 


By HOPE PROTHER®OE, Author of ** One Man's Sin."’ 


It is a book that everyone should read and recommend ; it is at 
times comic, dramatic, and sensational. 


(3) A SHOOTING STAR 


By EFFIE CHAMBERLAYNE. 


A novel in which a spice of politics is ingeniously interwoven with 
a charming love story. 


By the Author of “ The Log of a Sailorman.” 


(4) OVER BRAVE BLUE 
SEAS 


By WILL BROOKE. (Shortly. 


In his new work Mr. Will Brooke presents a realistic account of 
a sailor's life; his wanderings and adventures by land and sea 
from the time of his first voyage in a sailing vessel until he obtains 
command of an ocean-going steamship. The toil, the strife, the 
humour and pathos of life on the great waters are depicted in 
intensely vivid and striking language. A sailor by profession, 
Mr. Brooke has gifts of insight, imagination, observation and 
description that are usually associated only with the born story- 
teller. 














The CENTURY PRESS, 6-9 Surrey. St., London. 
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FORTHCOMING NEW __ BOOKS 





SONNETS. 


Author of “ The City of the Soul.” 


recent work in “ The Academy.” 


Author of “ Opal,” etc. 


250 copies, price 23 3s. nel. 


A new edition. 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS ; 


The Sonnets in this volume have not 
previously been published in book form. 
Fcap. 8v0, 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS (Olive Custance) 
Feap. 8vo, 58. net. 


THE GOLDEN TOURNEY. .y WILLIAM CHANTREY 


With ten steel engravings, specially produced for this work. Edition limited to 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 
Feap. 8vo0, 5s. nei, 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 


Being a Collection of Lyrics by Members of the Roman Catholic Community. 
Selected by T. W. H. CROSLAND. Feop. 8v0, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. 
A specially Fine Edition of this book will be printed on vellum, and 
limited to 20 copies, price 82 2s. net. 


They include Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
[Ready May 8th. 
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Numerous complaints having reached this. Office 


as to difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY, te publish belotww a first list 
of the names and addresses of Newsagents and Bookseilers at whose establishments 
THE ACADEMY is always onsale. Further lists will be published from time to time. 





Messrs. Sammels and Taylor, 
7 New Broad Street, E.C. 


Messrs. Davies and Co., 
23 Finch Lane. 
__ Cornhill, E.C. _ 





Born, 
80 Copthall Avenue, E C. 


Mr. James Barker, 
2 Castle Court, 
Birchin Lane, E. Cc. 


Messrs. Leathwait and Simmons, 
5 Birchin Lane, E.C. 





Mr. George Blair, 
16 Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Messrs. Pottle and Sons, 
14 and 15 Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Mr. T. Jenner, 
404 King William Street, 
London Bridge, E.C. 
Messrs. Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ltd., 
121 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Messrs. E. T. Bottom and Co., 
51a Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
97 Queen Street, E.C., and 
Also at 
1654 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
32 Chancery Lane, E 


Mr. George Biair, 
11 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


St. Bride’s Publishing Co 























Messrs. Jones, ‘aa and Co., 
37 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


96 Fleet Street, E.C, 4 





Mr. Harrison, 
Devereux Court, 
Temple, W.C. 





Messrs. Parnell and Co., 
63 Southampton Row, 
Bloomsbury Square, w.c, 





Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookstall, 
Hotel Russell, 
Russell Square, W.C. 





Mr. C. G. Norton, 
38 Marchmont Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. 





Mr. R. 0. Willis, 
1 Green Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 





Mr. J. Browne, 
$ New Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





Mr. H. Hunt, 
12 Bury Street, 
Bloomsbury, W. C. 





Mr. W. G. Palmer, 
5 West Kensington Terrace, W. 





Messrs. Yates’ Library, 
79 Wigmore Street, W. 





Mr. H. Perkins, 


3 Seymour Place, 
Portman Square, W. 


Mr. W. Morffew, 

19 Edgware Road, W. 

Messrs. Scripp’s Library, 

13 South Molton Street, W. 
Mr. H. Offord, 

15 Avery Row, 

Breok Street, W. _ 











Manager, 
Foreign Bookstall, 
Café Royal, 
68 | Regent Street, W. _ 
Messrs. Bolton’s Library, 
81 Knightsbridge, W. 








Mr. E. 
13 Swallow Street, 
Regent Street, W. _ 
Messrs. Knowles and Co., 
Crown Court, 
Pall Mall, W W. | 
Messrs. Jones, Yarrell and Poulter, 
8 Bury Street, 

St. James Street, W. _ 
Messrs. May and Williams, 

160 Piccadilly, 
London, Ww. : 














Messrs. Bingham and Co., 





























Messrs. F, Calder Turner, 
1 Bathurst Street, 

Hyde Park Gardens, Ww. 
Also 8 Craven Koad, 


| 3 ra Paddington, W 
Mr. M. E. Wilson, 
8 Clarendon Road, 
Holland Park, WwW. : 





Murley Brot! 
112 Holland Park Avenue, WwW. » 
Mrs. E. Jarvis, 

186 Holland Park Avenue, Ww. 
Mr. M. Pittman, 

41 Notting Hill Gate, W. 

C. H. Cooke, 

11 Queen’s Road, 














Mr. 8. C. Carter, 
I Porchester Gardens, 
Queen’s Road, 
ales: ee tes Bayswater, W. 
Messrs. Stanesby and Co., 
179 Sloane Street, 
Belgravia, S.W. 





Messrs. M. Hildreth and Co., 
10 and 12 Fulham - Road, S.W 









































97 Mount Street, Mr. Roberts, 
fires Grosvenor Square, W. _ 2 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
Mr. F. Batson, Messrs. Scotter and Law, . 
82 Grosvenor Street, W. Belgrave Mansions, 
The News Stores, + Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. _ 
‘next) Hyde Park Hotel, Mr. J. Shrubb, 
Albert Gate, W. 165 Ebury Street, 
Messrs. T. Rastall and Son, Pimlico, 3.W. 
81 Ebury Street, Messrs. W. H. Smith. 
London, W. Bookshop 
Mr. T. Wyatt, ___"Stoane Square, 8.W._ S.W. 
198 Ebury Street, Messrs. Wright and Son, 
Pimlico, W. __ 43 King’s Road, 
Mr. W. Weaver, Sloane Square, 9.W. 
157 Great Portland Street, W. Messrs. Jesson Bros.. . 
Messrs. Toler Bros., Ltd., 129 King’s Road, 
10 Coptic Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
Bloomsbury. Mr. A. ¥. Vely, King’s Road, 
265 and 420 s Roa 
Mr. William Green, Chelsea, ‘s. Ww. 
138 Great Portland Street, Ww. iir- George E: 
Mr. Noble, 5 510 King’s Road, 
28 Upper Marylebone Street, W. Chelsea, S.W 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co., \ 
Bookstall, 21 Lower Richmond Road, 
Langham Hotel, W. ; Putney, S.W. 
Mr. L Carpenter, Messrs. Blake 


17 Lancaster Street, 
Lancaster Gate, W. 





Mr. M. A. Ridge, 
43 Craven Road, 
Hyde Park, W. 





Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookshop, 
19 Craven Road, 
Paddington, W. 





Messrs. Crockett and Co., 
22 Leinster Terrace, W. 





and Oo., 
62 Putney High Street, S.W. 
The Idler’s Own Newsagency, 
169 Upper Richmond Road, 
Putney, S.W. 





Mr. RB. 





Andrews, 

120 Upper Richmond Road, 
East Putney, 'S.W 

Mr. Wm. John Arnold, 

Approach Book Stores, 








London Bridge , S.E. 











Persons who experience any difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY are 

requested kindly to communicate with 
The Manager of THE ACADEMY, 

63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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THE BOOK OF THE WEEK 





TURKEY IN REVOLUTION 


By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


With a Map and 33 Illustrations. 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ Mr. Buxton had an opportunity of seeing and hearing things in the best quarter for information, and 
the result, whether or not it be history as time will finally write, is a very vivid, picturesque account of the transformation of Turkey."' 
The Bookman says: ‘‘ A very definite value is attached to this timely volume, for the author of it—a keen student-of the East and 


Eastern affairs—had the good fortune to be in Turkey both shortly before and shortly after the Revolution, and his 
. . Whatever our own judgments or shade of politics, we can gain only good from this enthusiastic 


stirring as scenes upon a stage. . 
and graphic account of a fiery piece of history."’ 


are as 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 





THAT ROCK GARDEN OF OURS 


By Professor F. E. HULME, F.L.S. With 8 Coloured Plates and 42 other 
trations. Demy 8vo, ros, 6d. net. 

The Standard says : “ Professor F. E, Hulme, who is an authority on horticulture, 

here describes the rock garden he has made, and gives a great \ of interesting 
plant lore as well as many practical hints.” 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
AND ITS MAKERS 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Se., F.R.G.S. With a Map and 63 Illustrations 
from the Author’s Photographs. Cloth, ss. 
An impartial review of the salient features of this great undertaking, its engineering 
problems and labour difficulties, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CRIME 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG Cloth, 5s. net. 
“ This is a fascinating and tive book written by one who is well known as 
an ex in the subject of Experimental Psychology.” —Gilasgow Herald. 
“This book is as wholesome as it is interesting, and it is interesting in extra- 
ordinarily high degree.” —The Public. ‘ 


ELIZA BRIGHTWEN : 


The Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist 
Edited by W. H. CHESSON. With 2 Portraits and an Introduction by 
Epmuunp Gossk. 55. net. 
The autobiography of the author of “ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” 
The Scotsman says: “ It has the same sincerity and freshness of observation as 
have made her nature-books so popular.” 





TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM 


By Canon and Mrs. BARNETT. Cxown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Sunday Chronicle says: “ Everything that the Barnetts write on Social 
Reform is worth Tee thay te tng the Vary tow week sedemems oie 
know what they are wri! about.” 


OLIVE IN ITALY 


The Pall Mall Gazette says : “‘ Mr. Fisher Unwin has introduced many new writers 
of fiction in his ‘ First Novel * Series. We venture to think that Moray Dalton 
will take high rank in the list. ‘Olive in Italy ' is vivid and picturesque, and the 
writer has a rare sense of the inevitable nature of real tragedy. The name ‘ Moray 
Dalton * on the cover of a second book should ensure an instart welcome.” 


OLIVE IN ITALY. By Moray Darton. 


NEARLY READY. 
A HANDBOOK FOR COLLECTORS, 


CHATS ON 
ENGLISH EARTHENWARE 


(A Companion Volume to “ Chats on English China,"’) 


> ARTHUR HAYDEN. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 80 Full-page 
tes. 53. net. 





6s. 





Write for a copy of the Illustrated of Unwin's Chats Series. 


ee Sent 
free on application to T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. _ 





BAEDEKER’S GUIDES 


are now published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. Please write for a complete list of the volumes. 


1 ADELPHI TERRACE, 





CHEAP EDITIONS 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, AND 
MUSLIMS OF INDIA 


By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Litt. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


7s. 6d, net, 

“Mr. J. Carmpbell Oman has used the opportunity of residence in India as few 
Englishmen trouble to do; and as he never fails to associate sympathy with his 
criticism and accuracy with his erudition, he accomplishes a difficult task with 
distinct success.” —Manchester Guardian. 


COILLARD OF THE ZAMBESI 


The Lives of Francois and Christina Coillard, of the Paris Missionary Society 
(1834-1904). By C. W. MACKINTOSH. With a ——— Frontispiece, 
a Map, and 64 other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Interesting at once as a record of missionary effort, an ethnographical document 
of considerable value, a contribution to history—which, little as M. Coillard cared 
to assume such a ré’e, he certainly helped to make—and a picture of a singularly 
pure and lofty character.” —Atheneum. 


AMONG THE HOLY PLACES 


A Pilgrimage through Palestine. By the Rev. J. KEAN. Sixth Impression. 

age Ry yy je erything with photographi 

= author has an "s eye; he describes ev ic 
ee Guardian, 5 6, 

“ Will interest two classes at least—those who have made the usual tour through 
the Land and desire to refresh their memories ; and those who, not having visited 
the Land, wish to realise the actual conditions under which such a journey is 
made.” —Literary World. 


ARMY REFORM & OTHER ADDRESSES 
By the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Profundity of thought and vigour of expression in public 5) eS are So rare a 
combination that their presence throughout this volume is all the more striking. 
This volume . . . should be of value both to students of present-day politics and 
to the historian of a later day who will have to record dispassionately the events 
now happening before our eyes.” —Tribune. 


THE ECONOMIC 
INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


By Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. Large crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d, net. 
“In bringing to light the economic facts of oapne ages, Professor has per- 
formed a service universally admitted to be of the — order... . Jt may 
be asserted that he has often given more information about English prices for a bm 4 
year than all other historians put together have given for a century.”—Academy. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS 


TRANSPLANTED DAUGHTERS 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 


THE CANON’S DILEMMA 
By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 


HIGH LIFE IN THE FAR EAST 
By JAMES DALZIEL 


THE CAPTURE OF PAUL BECK 
By M. McDONNELL BODKIN 


JOHN BROOME’S WIFE. By E. B. MOFFAT 


THE WAYS OF MEN 
By HERBERT FLOWERDEW 


OLIVE IN ITALY. By MORAY DALTON 


THE KEY OF LIFE. 


THE BARONET’S WIFE 
By FLORENCE WARDEN 


THE GREATER LOVE 
By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


By A. A. METHLEY 





Ask for the 1/- edition of 
THE BLUE LAGOON 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE’S Masterpiece. 





Please write for a copy of Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S latest Announcement List. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London , 
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